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SPRINGTIME 
Mary RoGErs 


Spring touches the earth 
With an eager hand, 

And the flowers come back 
And the leaf buds expand. 


Spring glances around 
With a smile in her eyes, 
And the birds sing again 
Under freshly blued skies. 


Spring enters the heart 
With a jubilant tread, 

And sweet hope returns 
To the throne it had fled. 
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The object of the Association, as defined in its certificate of incorporation, is: To aid schools 
for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech-reading. 


In addition to its special work 
through 
the Volta Review, encourages the conservation of hearing, 


deaf children, the Association, 


in promoting the teaching of speech and speech-reading to 
its active agent, the Volta Bureau, and its official organ, 
the elimination of causes that lead to 


deafness, the study of the art of lip-reading by the hard of hearing adult, and the correction of 
defects of speech in children and adults. 


its membership all persons who are interested in any of the 


The Association welcomes to 
objects the Association is striving to promote. 
no entrance fee. Life membership fees are $50. 
their remittance to Major Boyd Taylor, 


Washington, D 


The Volta Review, an illustrated monthly magazine, 


charge. 


is sent 


Active membership dues are only $3 a year, with 
Persons desiring to become members should send 
Treasurer, Volta Bureau, 


35th Street N. W., 


to all members without extra 


Every member of the Association has the right to visit the Volta Bureau as often as desired. 
Ample opportunity to read or to study the many educational works in the reference library of the 
Volta Bureau is afforded all members free of charge. 


The Association also maintains a teachers’ agency for the benefit of school officials and parents 


desiring teachers and for teachers who desire to change positions or who wish private pupils. 
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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


“A house of happiness for myself and 
usefulness for others.” Surely that is the 
ideal architecture for each of us. Ellen D. 
Ross gives the necessary blue-prints, in her 
first appearance among us. 


Considering the number of chickens to be 
found in the offices of the Department of 
Agriculture, it is not surprising that the daily 
work of so keen an observer as John A. 
Ferrall qualifies him to handle the subject. 


Everyone interested in an ex-service man 
should have the information about vocational 
training given by Sarg on the O. D. Page. 


“She has mastered the circumstances which 
were threatening to crush her.” Laura 
Davies Holt tells of a struggle which any of 
us might have, but which few would have 
grit and determination enough to win. 


The Job Man gives us something quite 
new and different—real stories by a real 
social worker, of applicants for jobs. 


Elizabeth Alden Byrd is trying an experi- 
ment. Do you like it? 


Lilian L. Church presents problems, such 
as she describes, to the children in the 
Horace Mann School, Boston. 


The many admirers of John Dutton Wright 
will be glad to hear that he is soon to 
return to this country. 


Enfield Joiner, an ever-popular contributor, 
reviews for us the main points in two recent 
noteworthy contributions to literature re- 
garding the education of the deaf. 


The “Little Paper Family” airs its views 
on ethics. As usual, there are two very 
evident sides to the especisl question under 
consideration. 


























AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
| SPEECH TO THE DEAF 





Call for the Annual Meeting 





The Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf will be held at 904 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, on Saturday, June 6, 1925, at 8.30 P. M. 


The special business will be the election of five direc- 
tors to serve three years, in place of the retiring directors 
whose term of office expires in 1925, viz.: David Fairchild, 
Charles W. Richardson, Caroline A. Yale, T. C. For- 
rester and H. M. McManaway. In accordance with a 
provision of the constitution, nominations for the office 
of director must be made in writing, and received by the 
President and Secretary thirty (30) days before the date 
of the annual meeting. Only active members—or those 
whose dues are paid for the current year—and life mem- 
bers may vote at this election. 





No literary program will be presented at this meeting, 
and only formal business matters, including reports of 
officers and committees, will be considered. 


Harris TAYLOR, 
President. 
H. M. McManaway, 


Secretary. 






























BEATING A HANDICAP 


ELLEN B. Ross 


URING the past year I have read 

articles written by a well known 

author, a successful business man 
and a world traveler, all proving that 
they led useful and happy lives, in spite 
of the handicap of deafness. But the 
majority of us who lose our hearing as 
they did in adult life, are not clever 
writers whose charm and ability attract 
friends and admirers; we are not so for- 
tunate as to live in one of the most cos- 
mopolite cities in the world with its art 
galleries and museums, libraries and 
varied entertainments to compensate for 
the loss of social life; nor can we afford 
the distractions of travel. We are thou- 
sands of ordinary, every day people fol- 
lowing a silent trail—often bewildered 
and rebellious—many of us housewives 
and mothers, an occupation that tends 
toward a narrow shut-in life. And a 
tendency to narrow, self-centred inter- 
ests is something that every deaf person 
should avoid, for in no other affliction 
is one so thrown upon his own resources 
for entertainment. Deafness turns you 
in upon yourself. 

Why is it that women more than men 
become deaf after reaching maturity? 
In the organization for the adult hard 
of hearing in our town, there are six 
women to one man. Probably, says a 
mid-Victorian lady, because since the 
time when Adam laid the blame of the 
fall on a woman she has had more than 
her share of disagreeable things. But 
don’t you believe it! Even the children 
today know that in Adam’s fall we 
sinned all, and that all men—and women 
—are born free and equal! Will some 
investigating-minded person please give 
a reasonable answer ? 

It is more than thirty years since my 
hearing failed so that I was unable to 
get ordinary conversation. Today I am 
totally deaf. Thirty years ago.a part of 
me died and I put it in a box, buried it 
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deep, along with certain budding .aspira- 
tions, and set myself to rearrange my 
life. My sixtieth milestone will soon 
be passed, so you will see that the years 
of my deafness have been my building 
years—the years in which we erect our 
house of life on the foundations already 
laid—and I can truly say that mine is 
a house of happiness for myself and 
usefulness for others. 

When I learned that I must face 
eventual deafness I felt for a time that 
a sentence of death would have been 
kinder. Then I stood up and faced 
about. I had been born with five senses, 
five doors through which I could go 
out into the world and the world could 
come in to me; was it not possible to 
open the other four so wide that my 
house would still be a place of sunlight 
and joy? Need I let the walling up of 
only one door take all my happiness 
away? Was I such a poor stick that 
the loss of only one-fifth of me could 
spoil my life? Scientists tell us that if 
conditions in the animal life change, the 
weaklings die but the strong live and 
adapt themselves to the change. Was 
I going to be nothing but a weakling? 
No, never! I determined to adapt my- 
self to the change in my life that my 
deafness would bring about. I had not 
been one of those admirable persons 
who can find complete enjoyment in 
their own company; I was social, and 
loved going about with people and do- 
ing things with the crowd. I took stock 
to see what resources within me could 
be developed to help make life endur- 
able without my hearing. Three things 
I found: first, a strong liking for books 
and pictures. For a few hours I can 
forget that a world exists outside the 
covers of a book, and I can memorize 
a picture so as to recall and enjoy its 
beauty at. a later time. 

Second, a love for all outdoors, 
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“The forest is my loyal friend 
As god it useth me.” 
Discouragement lifts and blows away 
as I work in the garden or walk through 
the fields and woods. 


The third help I must confess is what 
my old grandmother would have called 
nothing but sinful pride. I have always 
been lacking in Uriah-Heepishness ; even 
as a child I objected to being poor- 
thinged, and some contrary streak made 
me say when my cut finger or scratched 
knee was pitied, “Ho, that don’t hurt!” 
The thought that when I left a company 
some one might say, “Poor thing, isn’t 
it too bad she is deaf!” bit deep. I 
vowed that however I might rage in- 
wardly, I would appear cheerful and in- 
terested in public and never give way to 
a bored or unhappy expression. It is 
now possible for me to sit with eyes 
fixed on the speaker and an expression 
of intense interest, while in my mind I 
trim over my old hat, decide what col- 
ors I want to have the house painted or 
review the last book that I have read. 
More than one ‘knotty problem has been 
untangled while I apparently paid strict- 
est attention to the sermon or lecture; 
in fact I never attend anything of the 
kind without taking along something in 
my mind that I especially wish to think 
over. 

Though I have learned to find enjoy- 
ment sitting on the side lines and watch- 
ing others do things, I have never be- 
cause of my deafness refused when 
asked to do anything that it was pos- 
sible for me to do: mind you, I do not 
say that I have done as much or as well 
as I would have done with my hearing, 
but I have not let the loss of it be an 
excuse for shirking responsibilities. I 
use that noble crutch for the hard of 
hearing, lip-reading, indifferently and 
cannot follow sustained conversation; 
even in a single sentence I {frequently 
need the help of pencil and paper. So 
that, while I read missionary and club 
papers, entertain the ladies’ circle and 
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serve on committees, I cannot escape 
making ridiculous and laughable blunders 
that make me inwardly tear my_ hair, 
Yet I will not allow myself to become 
so discouraged as to step out and quit. 
I set my teeth and keep at it, and in 
spite of many mortifying moments this 
persistence in activities with normal peo- 
ple has made my life happier and more 
complete. There is some consolation in 
hoping that I have not done so badly 
after all or | would not continue to be 
asked to take part in such things. 
Three things are necessary if the deaf 
person is to go about happily in the 
world: he must develop a skin as thick 
as that of a rhinocerous, so that it is 
next to impossible for him to have his 
“feelings hurt,” along with a sense of 
humor that will enable him to laugh 
freely with others at his own mistakes— 
in fact, treat his deafness as a_ joke, 
and he must cultivate, day and night, an 
optimistic belief in the goodness of hu- 
man nature. Anyone who can success- 
fully develop these three traits may go 
on and have a pretty good time. It is 
said that more than any other handi- 
capped people, the deaf are inclined to 
go about carrying a chip on the shoulder 
and feeling that they do not receive the 
sympathy they deserve. If it is true 
that they receive less sympathy than 
those with other afflictions there are 
reasons: the blind and the lame have 
an instant and visible appeal to the 
sympathies, while the deaf appear phy- 
sically independent; and no handicap is 
so hard for the normal person to com- 
prehend. Blindness, anyone who plays 
a game of blindfold, or even tries to 
walk through a room in the dark, expe- 
riences; sickness or an accident may 
cause temporary lameness, but it is al- 
most as difficult to entirely exclude sound 
as to stop breathing, and the hearing 
person has no actual. understanding of 
an absolutely silent world. Often when 
the deaf or hard of hearing person 
thinks that he encounters discourtesy 
it is only that those about him fail to 











realize the extent of his affliction or 
are embarrassed and at a loss because 
they do not know how to communi- 
cate with him. Meeting the nonplussed, 
pitying look when some one speaks to 
us and we say we cannot hear, is one 
of the trials we have to learn to bear 
cheerfully and bravely. It was years 
before I was able to resist the tempta- 
tion to try to conceal my deafness and 
appear like other folks, but many ludi- 
crous blunders have cured me of such 
folly—almost! I still have to watch out 
for the imp. Why is it that we feel any 
reluctance in admitting that we cannot 
hear? We know that it is nothing to 
be ashamed about. 

Once in a blue moon we meet that 
rare soul, a person who communicates 
with us easily, and then we have what 
is more precious than riches—an under- 
standing friend! Right here I wish to 
say that in all my life I have never ex- 
perienced intentional rudeness because of 
my deafness; thoughtlessness I have 
known, times when it seemed that peo- 
ple were carelessly neglectful and made 
it hard for me, but never deliberate dis- 
courtesy. And for one instance of 
thoughtlessness or neglect there have been 
nine hundred and ninety-nine when. peo- 
ple have gone out of their way to do 
me a kindness, have inconvenienced 
themselves to make it easier for me. 
Only one who is handicapped may fully 
realize the inherent kindness of the ma- 
jority of humanity and that the wind 
is tempered to the shorn lamb. 

Science tells us that as well as a law 
of adaptation in nature there is a law 
of compensation. As a child I heard 
my New England mother repeat: 

Forever from the hand that takes 

One blessing from us, others fall, 

And soon or late our Father makes 

A perfect recompense to all. 

There are compensations for deafness, 
yes, there really are. My husband says 
that jazz is one of them. When in the 
midst of a busy morning I open the 
door on an agent, never do I miss a 
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naughty thrill of satisfaction at his bat- 
fled expression as he turns away when 
I tell him that I am totally deaf. No- 
body ever tries to pick a quarrel with 
us, and think of all the unpleasant gos- 
sip and tiresome talk we escape! We 
can concentrate and work and think in 
the midst of noise that would drive a 
hearing person distracted. We can live 
on amiable terms with the would-be vo- 
calist or saxophone player next door. 
When all the rest of the family pass a 
sleepless night because the cats discussed 
their family quarrels in the backyard 
or the neighbor’s dog serenaded the 
moon, we rise refreshed and rested. An- 
other thing—it is true that when we 
lose one faculty, all the rest speed up 
and become keener. Often when I men- 
tion something I saw while with my 
hearing friends, they will exclaim, “Why, 
I didn’t see that!” Though these com- 
pensations are small in comparison with 
all that we have lost, they are worth 
remembering. 

We who are deaf sometimes fail to 
remember that the burden of our deaf- 
ness rests not only on our shoulders: 
our friends must bear it too. We ex- 
pect them to ease it for us and we should 
do our part in easing it for them. Do 
you remember 
“That plaguey old woman who could never 

be quiet 
Though victuals and drink were the chief 
of her diet?” 

You may be sure she was deaf and 
thought her family fussy because they 
complained when she banged the doors, 
rattled the pots and pans and talked in 
a voice heard all over the neighborhood. 
When we live in a soundless world it 
is hard to realize how irritating small 
noises may be, but in consideration for 
our hearing friends let us take as our 
motto “not like the boisterous winds of 
March, but rather as the gentle airs of 
May.” If we bounce right into the 
midst of a discussion on the bonus with 
a remark on the stylish length for wom- 
en’s skirts, we need not be hurt because 
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we receive little attention, but if we 
wait for a pause in the talk, then we 
can get the ball of the conversation into 
our own hands for a time at least. We 
cannot expect to get much satisfaction 
from general conversation: the best | 
can do is to watch my friends and suvile 
and laugh with them. It is really sur- 
prising what a sense of the spirit of 
companionship I can gain in that way. 
Because while others are talking, we 
have so much time to sit and _ think, 
we should be at special pains to make 
for ourselves “pleasant nests in our 
minds” where we may retreat for en- 
joyment; happy recollections of books, 
and of pictures and beautiful views for 
the inward eye; delightful hours spent 
with friends, as well as dreams and 
plans for the future. I have memorized 
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favorite poems and bits of prose that I 
sometimes repeat to myself when my 
patience grows thin with sitting like a 
spectator at a film show watching other 
people have a good time together. When 
even the more fortunate have their mo- 
ments of discouragement, of course, we 
cannot expect always to escape spells 
of the blues, times when it seems that 
even with all the other four flung wide 
open to the world, that one locked door 
makes us miss so much that we feel like 
giving up trying to enjoy life. Then is 
the time for us to remember that all 
the world not only loves a lover, but 
admires a good sport as well, and he 
who faces his punishment standing up 
with a smile, gains more sympathy than 
he who lies down and grouches about it. 





MAKING THE MOST OF MERE CANDLE-LIGHT 
PASSABILITY 


Joun A. FERRALL 


“If they are carefully dressed, it ts 
hard to tell an old hen from a chicken.” 
—Cook Book. 


ES, even the writers of cook books 

appreciate the importance of per- 

sonal appearance, although it has 
long been the fashion to poke fun now 
and then at the endeavors of the ladies, 
in, particular, to add to their attractive- 
ness by means of wearing apparel, and 
other aids to beauty. 

William Allen Butler gained wide cir- 
culation for his verses, “Nothing to 
Wear,” purporting to describe the ex- 
periences of a certain Miss Flora 
M’Flimsey, of Madison Square, and in- 
cluding the plaintive query: 

“And said I to myself, as I lit my cigar, 

‘Supposing a man had the wealth of the Czar 

Of the Russias to boot, for the rest of his 

On oe wise do you think he would have 
much to spare, 


If he married a 
wear ?’” 


woman with nothing to 





Along with the Czar and his wealth, 
Mr. Butler’s viewpoint has faded away 
like the forget-me-nots on last summer’s 
dress. Well informed people know that 
the ladies who complain that they have 
“nothing to wear,” do not exaggerate 
the seriousness of the situation. Per- 
sonal appearance is all important. 


The deafened being the smartest people 
in the world, it is not strange that we 
find one of them, long ago, emphasizing 
the desirability of care in the matter of 
personal appearance. In his interesting 
discussion of deafness, Mr. Edward 
Sanford Martin wrote: “He (the deaf- 
ened man) will do well, she will do 
especially well to take due interest in 
personal appearance.” 


“Hearing people,’ he adds, “take a 
vast interest in clothes. Deaf people 
may deck themselves out with even more 
propriety, for inasmuch as their social 
performance is bound to be defective, it 
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behooves them to make their social ap- 
pearance as attractive as they may.” 

Many footsteps have echoed down the 
corridors of time since these words were 
penned by Mr. Martin, but evidence of 
their wide-spread influence, even among 
those who never read them, is still about 
us. I am led to this conclusion on 
reading a newspaper item that a member 
of the Votta Review family has just 
sent me. It details the experience of a 
deafened man who sought with more 
earnestness than good judgment to fol- 
low Mr. Martin’s suggestion about mak- 
ing his social appearance as attractive as 
possible. 

This man was brought into one of the 
police courts of Chicago one morning 
last winter, and a “loud speaker” selected 
from among the policemen present to 
assist in his cross examination. 

“Did you steal those 37 handker- 
chiefs?” the policeman bellowed into the 
deafened man’s ear trumpet. The pris- 
oner nodded. 

“And those two pairs of gloves?” the 
calliope murmured. Again the man 
nodded. 

“And these three pairs of socks?’ the 
thunder persisted. 

“Yes,” said the prisoner, “I think it’s 
going to snow before morning.” 

The judge fined him $1.00 and then 
started a collection which netted the 
deafened man $6.00. 

Understand me, I am not repeating 
this incident to illustrate the advantages 
of deafness, though six dollars are six 
dollars. I merely wish to show that one 
may go too far even in following such 
excellent advice as that given by Mr. 
Martin. 

I suppose, of course, that Mr. Martin 
really had in mind the advice of the 
late William Shakespeare, “Costly thy 
habit as thy purse can buy.” The deaf- 
ened man, like many of the rest of us, 


jumped at conclusions and acted without 


having the full sense of the suggestion. 
Please note that what Shakespeare said, 
and Mr. Martin emphasized in effect, is 
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that your habits should be as costly “as 
thy purse can buy,” and not merely as 
costly as you can lay hands on. Taking 
things as they come is excellent philoso- 
phy, but in a restricted sense, in a re- 
stricted sense. Please remember that! 
“Dresses for breakfasts, and dinners, and balls; 
Dresses to sit in, and stand in, and walk in; 
Dresses to dance in, and flirt in, and talk in; 
Dresses in which to do nothing at all; 

Dresses for winter, spring, summer and fall.” 

All, all of these are perfectly fit and 
proper, but pay as you go and if you 
cannot pay, why do not go. 

The matter of dress is always of in- 
terest to the so-called human race, since 
man is the only animal that wears clothes. 
I was going to say, that wears them of 
his own free will, having in mind cer- 
tain animals (dogs for example) that 
I have seen clothed more or less com- 
pletely at times, but I am not sure that 
the “own free will” statement would be 
entirely true. At the same time, I do 
wish to explain that I use the expres- 
sion “man” to include all of us—men, 
women and children; in saying that man 
is the only animal that wears clothes I 
do not wish to be understood as com- 
menting adversely on modern fashions in 
feminine wear. 

“With all civilized or semi-civilized 
races, some form of covering has been 
considered necessary to modesty and de- 
cency; but the ideas of what constitutes 
modesty have differed widely with differ- 
ent peoples and ages.” 

Exactly, and my name is John; not 
Solomon, sitting in judgment. 

Charles Dickens, who, no doubt, was 
slightly hard of hearing, had a glimmer 
of the possibilities in the way of intelli- 
gent improvement in personal appearance. 
In one of his “Reprinted Pieces,” he tells 
of effective assistance to Nature. 

“What does she do to .be so neat?” 
he asks, speaking of his friend, Mystery. 
“How is it that every trifle she wears 
belongs to her, and cannot choose but 
be a part of her? And even Mystery 
herself, look at her! Mystery is not 
young, not pretty, though still of an 
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average candle-light passability; but she 
does such miracles in her own behalf 
that, one of these days, when she dies, 
they'll be amazed to find an old woman 
in her bed, distantly like her.” 

In our sophisticated day, it is very 
well understood by those familiar with 
the situation that the large majority of 
girls reported as “missing” have simply 
died suddenly, unadorned, and_ been 
buried unrecognized; or have grown in- 
different and careless, abandoned their 
customary aids to nature, and so live on 
unrecognized in the guise of the elderly 
persons they really are. 

Dress may not give knowledge, but, 
properly utilized, it goes a long way to- 
ward making knowledge rather super- 
fluous. 

“Dress is an index of your contents,” 
declares Lavator; while an old Dutch 
proverb is to the effect that “A smart 
coat is a good letter of introduction.” 

To these statements may be added an- 
other by Lord Chesterfield, usually re- 
garded as something of an authority in 
the field of personal efficiency: “I cannot 
help forming some opinion of a man’s 
sense and character from his dress, and 
I believe most people do, as well as my- 
self.” 

It is common knowledge that dress 
has a strong effect not only on the 
beholder but on the wearer as well. 
What has sometimes been regarded as the 
chief evil of dressing for display pur- 
poses, the engendering of pride, actually 
becomes a virtue in the case of the 
deafened. They sometimes suffer from 
an inferiority complex, a depression re- 
sulting from their affliction and the no- 
tion that they are in a way inferior to 
their fellows. The building un of pride 
under such conditions is good and not 
evil, I believe, and so to be encouraged. 

Some years ago Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
the eminent psychologist, sent a selected 
list of men two questions. The first 
was: 

“How does a sense of being well dressed or 


the opposite affect you? How are you affected 
by shabby or ill-fitting gloves or shoes?” 
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The second was: 


“How does the presence of some defect in 
your clothing, which may not be obvious to 


>” 


others, affect you? 


Replies were received from practically 
all these men and the large majority 
wrote that goéd clothes inspired them 
with confidence, while even a_ hidden 
defect had a tendency to lessen their 
self-possession and efficiency. 

While women are, naturally, less con- 
cerned with matters of dress than men, 
it is probably safe to assume that at 
least a majority of them would give a 
similar reply to these questions. 

Apropos of this, Mr. Butler reports 
the reaction of Miss M’Flimsey when 
he ejaculated, “Fiddlesticks!”’ in response 
to her assertion that she had nothing to 
wear: 

“Fiddlesticks, is it, sir? I wonder the ceiling 

Doesn’t fall down and crush you—you men 

have no feeling; 
You selfish, unnatural, illiberal creatures, 
Who set yourselves up as patterns and preach- 
Ss. 

Your silly pretenses—why, what a mere guess 

big, what do you know of a woman’s neces- 
sities ¢ 

I have told you and shown you I've nothing to 
wear, 

And it’s perfectly plain you not only don’t care, 

But you do not believe me (here her nose 
went still higher) ; 

I suppose, if you dared, you would call me a 
liar !” 

But how is one to know when he is 
correctly dressed? Ah, [ knew that 
question would present itself, and I 
have the answer, though, unfortunately, 
the name of the authority I am about to 
quote is unknown to ‘me. He says: 
“Correct dress should not violate either 
health or the plastic beauty of the figure 
by cramping any part. The natural 
points of support, like the shoulders and 
hips, should be recognized as those from 
which all drapery should radiate in fine 
flowing lines free to follow and accentu- 
ate movements of the body until the 
outward covering expresses the wearer’s 
personality and suggests something 
special to each individual.” 

“The highest type of dress,” he con- 











tinues, “must recognize not only free- 
dom, expression, radiation, and color, 
but such sub-divisions as utility in free- 
dom, grace in expression, harmony in 
radiation, and subtility in color, qualities 
that should remain supreme throughout 
all the variations affecting the minor 
changes of dress.” And he adds, “See 
COSTUME.” 

Readers who wish to go into the sub- 
ject a trifle more in detail, will no doubt 
be interested in examining Viollet-le- 
Duc’s Dictionaire Raisonne du Mobilier 
Francais (vols. iii and iv); Bailey’s 
Modern Salad Dressings ; Bouring’s Chi- 
nese Costumes; Mclan and Logan, Clans 
of the Scottish Highlands; Dressing 
Chickens for the Market (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bulletin) ; Williams’ 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians; Addresses of George Wash- 
ington, etc., etc., all of which have, of 
course, been consulted freely in the prep- 
aration of this essay. Not for me the 
free and easy manner of the schoolboy 
who, asked to tell something of the man- 
ners and customs of the hill tribes of 
the Philippines, replied, “They ain’t got 
no manners; and they don’t wear no 
costumes.” From boyhood I have al- 
ways leaned toward the careful and 
methodical, along the lines followed by 
the friend of Mr. Potts of Pickwick 
fame. Potts, you may fecall, was dis- 
cussing with Mr. Pickwick a review of 
a work on Chinese metaphysics, and ex- 
plained that the friend who prepared 
the review had secured his information 
from a certain well-known encyclopedia. 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Pickwick. “I was 
not aware that that valuable work con- 
tained any information respecting Chinese 
metaphysics.” 

“He read, sir,” rejoined Mr. Potts, 
referring to his friend, the critic, and 
laying his hand on Mr. Pickwick’s knee 
while he looked around with a smile of 
intellectual superiority, “he read for 
metaphysics under the letter “M” and 
for China under the letter “C”, and com- 
bined his information, sir!” 
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In conclusion, it occurs to me that 
some readers who have met me may 
wonder why I have not undertaken to 
follow my own advice in this matter of 
improvement of personal appearance. 
I have followed it. If the results are 
not what they should be, I may only 
recall to such critics the story of the 
young lady, visiting a fishing village, who 
made some inquiries concerning the diet 
of the natives. 

She was told that they lived almost 
entirely on fish. 

“But that does not sound reasonable,” 
she protested. “Fish is a brain food, and 
these people are about the most unin- 
telligent lot I have ever met.” 

“That may be, that may be,” conceded 
her informant; “but think how much 
worse they’d be if they didn’t live on 
fish !” 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


My Dear Miss Timberlake: 

In the January number of the Vorta Re- 
vIEW, I notice with pleasure among the other 
good things, the report of the Conference 
given by Miss Bruhn concerning the work 
for hard of hearing children in the public 
schools. May I add a little about the work 
being done in this line in the Toronto 
schools? 

Miss Imogen Palen came from the Belle- 
ville school in 1922, and has had charge of 
the work since then. Last year ninety 
children received help through the lip-read- 
ing classes. This year there is also an 
all-day class for the very hard of hearing 
children, at present eleven in number, of 
which another Belleville teacher is in 
charge, the first of the kind in Canada. 

The special lip-reading classes for the 
slightly hard of hearing have been of 
great help in enabling the children to keep 
up with their grades. -One pupil who had 
formerly had much difficulty came out third 
in a class of fifteen. The children are hap- 
pier, more respected by other children, and 
their teachers have a far better under- 
standing of them. 

In some respects Toronto seems to be 
almost leading the world, as regards its 
auxiliary classes, of which there are four- 
teen kinds. There are classes for the men- 
tally deficient, cripples at their homes, and 
hospital cases; open air classes;  sight- 
saving classes, etc.; but to me, of course, the 
work done for the hard of hearing has the 
greatest interest. 





Very truly yours, 
Grace K. WapLeEIGH. 
52 College St., Toronto. 
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WONDER if it’s common knowledge 
that all government vocational training 
ceases on June 30, 1926? Veterans 
who have delayed their training should 
take note. Training must have been actu- 
ally entered upon by June 30, 1925, and 
application must have been made for it 
on or before June 30, 1923. 


Many veterans have already finished 
training and are well launched in their 
chosen work. They do _ everything. 
Perhaps the majority in the Middle and 
Far West have taken up some form of 
agriculture, but word comes of a Mas- 
sachusetts man who has organized a 
small conservatory of music. We hope 
to have his story later. Accounting is 
popular, and a classmate of mine at a 
lip-reading school, a totally deaf man, 
is making a whale of a success as a 
livestock dealer. 

And here is a letter from a man still 
in training who has his eye upon a 
degree in sanitary engineering. Tech- 
nical courses of study, it should be 
noted, were the favorites of Eastern 
veterans. G. R. writes in part: 


“I prepared for college after becoming deaf, 
and that is why I am still in training. Go- 
ing back to school was indeed a discouraging 
experience for me. The faculty decided I 
couldn’t do the regular schedule of studies, 
without even giving me a chance todemonstrate 
the matter one way or another. I was segre- 
gated from the others and given special work, 
without system, which led to nothing. 

“But when I look back now I think that 
experience was the best thing that could have 
happened to me. I changed schools, and I 
found everything in the new school which 
was lacking in the old. I was encouraged in 
the idea that I could take up college work, 
and in every way treated as equal in intel- 
ligence to men of normal hearing. Later in 
college I found the same spirit of open-mind- 
edness. 

“So much for school. Now for a brief 
howl, if you will permit it, Sarg. I am sur- 
prised to find Royal Brown in Hearst’s at- 
tributing a better understanding of human 
nature to deafness. It has always been my 
complaint that the opposite is true. All the 


ways in which people usually express their 
character to acquaintances, as through wit, 
boastfulness and idiosyncracies of speech, are 
shut off from the 


deafened man, because 
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they are expressed spontaneously and in such 
a way as to elude even the best lip-reader. 

“Many people have the idea that if a man 
loses one of his senses he is equipped auto- 


matically with a sixth sense. I hardly think 
there is anything in this theory. I have 
acquired nothing of the kind, unless an in- 
creased alertness, which makes me _instirtct- 
ively look up and down a street before cross- 
ing, can be put in this category. But this is 
getting too sombre, isn’t it? Though deaf- 
ness is not all roses, I would not, if I could, 
accept my hearing back, if a condition were 
that I lose all that I have gained since I be- 
came deaf.” 

We have all gained something. The 
majority of us have received an educa- 
tion which we never could have gotten 
“on our own.” We have seen a bit of 
life and travel, too, that adds to the 
sum total of personal worth. R.’s views 
are interesting, and I hope that others 
will feel the impulse to write. Who 
will give us a word picture of war- 
time action in the “hot corner’? We 
would like to smell powder occasionally 
in this department, although it exists 
primarily as a clearing-house for the 
discussion of present-day problems and 
activities. Autobiographical letters, or 
letters on any subject of interest to vet- 
erans, are desired. Questions on com- 
pensation, training, or employment will 
be answered to the best of our ability, 
or in the case of employment, referred 
to the Job Man. We want to know 
how ex-service men are meeting their 
handicap. An exchange of ideas will 
help everybody. 

Some of the many veterans who were 
trained in lip-reading at Cape May sug- 
gest that I invite reminiscences from the 
teachers who had a part in that work. 
We would welcome such reminiscences, 
and not only from the (Cape May teach- 
ers, but from all teachers who taught 
lip-reading veterans. 

We need a drawing embodying the 
idea of this page, to use as a head. It 
can occupy no more than 3 of an inch 
of space, but may be drawn on a larger 
scale. Who will try his hand? 

SARG. 














WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


Laura Davies Hott 


HAT is success? If I could put 

that question to each of you di- 

rectly I suppose that I would 
receive as many different replies as 
there are readers of the magazine. 
That we would not all agree is cer- 
tain. Wealth, fame, social prominence, 
business achievement and integrity of 
character might all have their ad- 
vocates, yet we would still feel there 
was something more, something behind 
the tangible results which brought them 
into being, certain fundamental requi- 
sites back of all forms of success. To 
a certain extent, I believe, the word im- 
plies finding oneself, finding one’s work, 
mastering circumstances and becoming 
a producer. The product may be ma- 
terial things or, what is of equal im- 
portance, human characteristics. 


If I am right in my attempt at a 
definition of this much-abused word, 
Miss Elsie Hill of Santa Barbara, ‘Cal., 
has qualified for a place in our “Hall of 
Fame.” She has made a brave fight 
against tremendous odds to equip her- 
self and find her niche in the workshop 
of the world. She has mastered the 
circumstances which were threatening to 
crush her and has become a producer of 
knowledge that saves human lives. 


She has told the story of her upward 
climb through nearly thirty years of con- 
flicting circumstances, in a friendly let- 
ter to the biographer. She has told it 
simply, without adornment or apology, 
yet so effectively that I shall depart from 
my usual custom and quote it as she 
has written it. “The only way I could 
write such a letter as this,” she says, 
“is to pretend it is about somebody else 


and make it as impersonal as possible.” 


Here is the story: 


“T do not consider myself successful ; 
I am just one of hundreds who have 
tried to make the best of things. 


“A long time ago I decided that I 
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must order my life in such a way that 
if I should ever regain my normal hear- 
ing I would be prepared to go right 
ahead just as if I had never been hard 
of hearing. I have made many mistakes 
and wasted much energy that might 
have: been better used, and I suppose 
that I always shall do so, but I try 
to take a step higher just as often as I 
can and not to worry too much about 
past mistakes. 

“From the time I was old enough to 
go to school I always sat in the front 
seat because it was hard to understand 
what the teacher said if I did not. My 
mother always made it as easy for me 
as she could by making friends with my 
teachers and gaining their interest in me. 
My teachers were usually kind and 
thoughtful. Most of my trouble was 
among my schoolmates, for I was im- 
pulsive and supersensitive. I do not re- 
member my school days with any pleas- 
ure. 

“My father died when I was twelve, 
after many months of illness. From the 
time I was eleven I began to earn money 
in vacations and after school, taking care 
of children, washing dishes, etc. During 
the Christmas holidays after my father’s 
death I started taking care of a little 
girl of two years. I had only a few 
weeks more of grammar school before 
I would have been ready to enter high 
school. I was, however, younger than 
most of-the other members of my class, 
so mother and my teacher thought it 
just as well for me to stay out of 
school and then enter high school with 
a class nearer my own age. I continued 
taking care of this little girl for several 
months until her mother left the city. 
I then went back to grammar school 
again. I entered high school at fourteen 
and for two years took the regular high- 
school course, although it became in- 
creasingly difficult for me to understand. 
Some of my friends were very kind and 
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one girl especially sat with me in many 
of my classes and wrote down whatever 
was necessary. My teachers were all 
very kind also. I found high school a 
much happier place for me than gram- 
mar school. Toward the end of the sec- 
ond year I began to have much trouble 
with my eyes from overstrain. I was 
ordered to stay out of school and rest 
my eyes absolutely for two weeks. At 
the end of that time I went back to 
school and made up all the work I had 
missed and kept on until time for final 
examinations. My eyes then got so bad 
again that I had to stop. The next year 
J just took typewriting and drawing in 
the mornings and worked in the after- 
noons, doing housework, cooking dinner 
and taking care of a baby. It was in 
this year that I heard of lip-reading 
and first met Miss Case of the Los An- 
geles School of Lip-Reading. 

“Mother secured for me a few hun- 
dred dollars that my grandmother had 
left me and this enabled me to go to 
Los Angeles and study lip-reading with 
Miss Case. Miss Case suggested that 
I take the normal course with Mr. 
Nitchie, so that I might earn my living 
by teaching. Through her efforts I se- 
cured a scholarship at the New York 
School for the Hard of Hearing. I had 
just enough money to take me to New 
York after completing the course of les- 
sons with Miss 'Case. I lived with some 
cousins in Brooklyn while attending 
school. After completing the normal 
course I spent several months with an 
uncle in Massachusetts until I had word 
from Mr. Nitchie that he had found a 
small school for me in North Carolina. 
I had only three pupils, so I received 
only enough for my living expenses and 
nothing more. I tried to get more pu- 
pils, but I was only eighteen and did 
not have enough self-confidence to make 
much impression among strangers so far 
from home. After my three pupils had 
completed their course of lessons I was 
left jobless again, but some good peo- 
ple came to my rescue and made it pos- 
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sible for me to return home to Cali- 
fornia. Upon my return I tried to se- 
cure pupils, with some success. But I 
wasn’t satisfied; I wanted a steady job. 
I taught a Sunday-school class of girls 
and took charge of the babies of the 
church kindergarten while the mothers 
went to church. I was very fond of 
children and often wished I could teach 
them instead of grown-ups. I had a 
good many theories on the proper way 
to bring up children. One day I was 
telling all my theories to a mother, 
whom I had been helping with her house- 
work. She seemed to take me very seri- 
ously, for she suddenly exclaimed, ‘You 
ought to teach children.’ I consider that 
one of the important turning points of 
my life. Mrs. Smith was the wife of 
the chemistry teacher of the high school, 
and she herself had been a teacher of 
history before she was married. I be- 
itieve that I owe my present position in- 
directly to the interest that she took 
in me at that time. It was then the 
second week in the second term of high 
school. No sooner did Mrs. Smith de- 
cide that I ought to finish high school 
than she set about to help me to do so. 
[ had a year and a half. more of high 
school according to the usual order of 
things, but by intensive study, with the 
unselfish and tireless tutoring of Mrs. 
Smith and her husband, and the cooper- 
ation of the principals and teachers of 
the high school I was able to graduate at 
the end of that term. 

“For two years after that I tried to 
get a position as a teacher or anything 
else that I could do, but I always fell ” 
back to keeping house and taking care 
of children. I took two courses in 
mathematics by correspondence from the 
extension division of the University of 
Califorfiia and tried to save money 
enough to go to college. Somehow I 
never seemed able to do so. Finally my 
health failed. I had an operation which, 
though not serious, left me in a weak- 
ened condition. I went from the hos- 
pital to my sister, who was then in Los 























Angeles. I visited her for a few weeks, 
then took the first job I could find, a 
working housekeeper for a family with 
five children, all under thirteen. After 
two months of that I was no nearer 
college than before, and completely worn 
out. I went home for a few days, and 
while there I had a talk with one of my 
friends. Among other things she said, 
‘If you once get up to Berkeley maybe 
there will be a way.’ That set me to 
thinking.” 

Here was another turning point in her 
life and it came from the chance sug- 
gestion of a friend who perhaps did not 
realize what forces of hope and deter- 
mination she was arousing in this am- 
bitious girl. 

“The upshot of it was that I returned 
to Los Angeles with the announcement 
that at the end of two weeks I was 
leaving to go to college. I returned to 
Santa Barbara and did some letter-writ- 
ing, but received scant encouragement 
except from my mother. Anyway, | 
had my mind made up, so I started off 
for college with just forty dollars, which 
had dwindled quite a bit by the time | 
had bought my ticket to Berkeley. 

“That is how I went to college. After 
I reached Berkeley, with few exceptions, 
I found people unselfishly ready to help 
me. Through the dean of women I se- 
cured a position to work for my board 
and room at St. Margaret’s House, a 
deaconess training school, and here | 
made some lasting friendships. A posi- 
tion was secured for me doing typing 
and filing in the extension division of 
the university in the afternoons and on 
Saturday mornings. When, in the spring, 
I broke down from overwork, some of 
those good friends at St. Margaret’s 
House took care of me and made me 
rest, so I got through the finals and the 
first year was over. The next three 
years I received a small scholarship of 
$125 a year, which helped me out with 
books and clothes. I earned enough 
during the summer, keeping house and 
caring for two little boys, to help buy 
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GIVING INSULIN TO A RABBIT 


books and things, so the next three 
years I worked for my room and board. 
The people with whom I lived, espe- 
cially the last two years, were wonder- 
fully kind and patient. As I look back 
on those college years I see many tears 
and discouragements, but more faith 
from friends and encouragement from 
my teachers. The last summer I spent 
in Berkeley I remember as all smiles and 
no tears. It was the happiest time of 
my life. And it was then that I did 
the work with Dr. Bloor that enabled 
me to graduate with honors. I owe all 
that to Dr. Bloor, who is loved by all 
who know him for his kindness, patience 
and understanding.” 

I cannot refrain from interrupting the 
narrative here to comment on this brave 
fight against adverse circumstances. It 
is a creditable achievement for anyone 
with the handicap of deafness to go 
through college at all. When the bur- 
den of working for every penny of the 
expenses is added it is doubly so. And 
on top of all of it to graduate with 
honors is surely inspiring to any young 
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person who is looking forward to tack- 
ling the task. Now let’s see what all 
this preparation led to. 

“All through college I was feeling my 
way. I did not know what my work 
was going to be. Some people advised 
one thing and_some another. I did not 
know what I was best fitted for. At the 
beginning of my fourth year Dr. Bray 
sent me to Dr. Morgan, and she advised 
that I take up biochemistry to prepare 
myself to work in a hospital laboratory. 
Of course I could not have taken bio- 
chemistry without a- background of 
chemistry, which fortunately I had, so 
the last three years I devoted most of 
my time to biochemistry. I found the 
subject fascinating, so I changed my ma- 
jor to biochemistry that last year. I 
finished my college work in July, 1921, 
and returned to Santa Barbara on the 
6th of August. Dr. Bloor had recom- 
mended me to Dr. Sansum of the Pot- 
ter Memorial Clinic of the \Cottage Hos- 
pital here. I hoped to secure a position, 
but was not sure of doing so. I went 
to the clinic at the first opportunity, and 


on the 12th of August started to work. 
When I began there were three of us 
in the laboratory, where there are now 
nine. Soon after this, insulin was dis- 
covered at Toronto. Dr. Sansum start- 
ed in while it was still in the experi- 
mental stage and has done some splen- 
did work with it. My part in this work 
is a very tiny one, but I am glad to be 
here. 

“T shall be thirty on my next birth- 
day; maybe ten years from now I will 
have done something to be called suc- 
cessful, but all that I have done so far 
is to find the work that I like to do, 
although long before that I decided to 
like the work I had to do. I think that 
has to come first.” 

Miss Hill’s laboratory work consists 
of experiments with insulin, which, by 
the way, is a very recent remedy for 
diabetes. The experimental tests are 
made with rabbits, the results charted, 
tabulated and published for the benefit 
of the medical world and suffering hu- 
manity. The laboratory picture here 




















shows her in the act of giving a dose 
of insulin to a rabbit. 

Soon after she returned to Santa Bar- 
bara, in 1921, she organized the Santa 
Barbara Philocophus Club, which she 
calls the “child of the San Francisco 
Philocophus Club.” There was no lip- 
reading teacher there at that time, so she 
taught those who needed it, and for 
awhile had several classes a week. Since 
a lip-reading school has been established 
there she has been relieved of this work, 
but is still an enthusiastic club worker 
and hopes to see the “child” grow to 
the dimensions of its mother. 
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The other picture shown herewith is 
a glimpse of the play side of her life 
and the smile that goes with both her 
work and her play. It was taken last 
summer in the mountains. The donkey 
seems as contented under her restraining 
hand as the rabbit in the laboratory. 
What Miss Hill has done might not, 
under ordinary circumstances, be count- 
ed as noteworthy. It is rather the tre- 
mendous disadvantage under which she 
has worked that makes her life an in- 
spiration to every ambitious boy or girl 
who feels like accepting defeat while 
even the possibility of victory is in view. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


UPPOSE we look at the other side 
of the picture for a change. Let’s 
study ourselves in the mirror. It 
will be held before us by one of the 
leading social workers, whose business 
in life it is to help the deafened toward 
suitable employment. She has promised 
to give us a series of articles on actual 
cases that have come before her in the 
regular run of her work. It will not 
only place before us occupations, which 
hard of hearing people are following 
with varying degrees of success, but give 
us an insight into many human traits 
that are strong in deaf people. Possibly 
we'll recognize in others some of our 
own characteristics that aren’t produc- 
tive of the highest success. -In this 
number we'll have the first of the series 
of 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
SOCIAL WORKER 


How like “the morning after the day 
before” this evening feels, and yet it is 
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only the termination of a busy day! 
Did you ever see such an endless stream 
of people as passed through this office 
today? Dear Diary, don’t you shudder 
when the kiddies walk in? Do you 
remember our first caller this morning, 
Frederick Smith, who was in to see us 
last week? He is only fourteen and 
graduated from elementary school two 
weeks. ago. He was the recipient of 
much advice and counsel at the hands of 
teachers and school vocational advisers. 
Did anyone tell him of his deafness? 
No, indeed, no! They listened patiently 
to his aspirations. His aptitudes and 
vocational high spots were the subject 
of the deepest consideration. When 
weighed in the balance, Fred’s physical 
handicap apparently outweighed his apti- 
tudes and natural tendencies, so no defi- 
nite vocational suggestions were given 
him. I am mistaken there! He was 


strongly counseled to go to work and not 
Fred hadn't the 


attempt high school. 
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slightest idea why work was thought 
better for him except that he was a little 
bit slower than the other boys in his 
classes. The otologist’s report, which 
he brought in this morning, gives a quite 
favorable prognosis. His mother phoned 
before Fred arrived, to say how glad 
she was that we had insisted upon her 
taking Fred to the doctor before we 
undertook his case. The doctor hopes 
for a slight increase in hearing power 
and is most reassuring in stating that 
Fred’s deafness should not become more 
profound suddenly. With average hear- 
ing power of more than 50 per cent, 
Fred should get along comfortably. A\l- 
though he cannot be persuaded to try 
high school, he is eager to enter evening 
school lip-reading classes. One can 
readily see that Fred has a subconscious 
knowledge of lip-reading and holds forth 
promise as a student of the art. To- 
morrow he begins his apprenticeship 
in a printing plant. Let’s watch and see 
him make good. Perhaps next fall we 
can prevail upon him to try evening 
high school, for he needs more schooling 
if he is to amount to anything. Nothing 
less than a compositor’s job will satisfy 
us, and that requires good preliminary 
education and equipment. We have a 
big job on our hands, Diary. We must 
help Fred live down the blow he expe- 
rienced in his first week of job hunting. 
It was such a cruel way to discover his 
deafness. How could his teachers and 
advisers have sent him out defenseless to 
battle with life? 

Right on the heels of Fred came Henry 
Krass. We know of no more distress- 
ing case. He is so lacking in co-operation 
that you can waste hours offering him 
suggestions with the absolute assurance 
that he will not act upon them. If only he 
could be saved from himself! In the 
three years we have known him his deaf- 
ness has been rapidly progressing. He 
will not seek medical aid. What brings 
him back again and again, if he doesn’t 
abide by my advice or carry out any 
suggestions? This morning he told me 
that he had recently completed a course 
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He ex- 
pounded at great length upon the ad- 


in motion picture operating. 


vantages of that trade. The wages were 
high, the hours were short, etc. After 
devoting three long months to study, he 
now finds himself ineligible for a license 
because of his deafness. What do you 
think he wanted us to do for him? He 
hoped that we would exert our influence 
in having him certified. Poor man, he 
was so disappointed when we were forced 
to tell him that we agreed with the 
license authorities. How can an almost 
totally deaf man, who half sees the world 
about him, pursue such an occupation? 
He cannot understand that success in this 
calling depends largely upon an eagle 
eye, quick mental reaction, self: control 
and hearing power under certain circum- 
stances. We are not of the opinion 
that this occupation should be closed to 
all deafened persons, although we believe 
there are many that present fewer haz- 
ards for the deafened man. After prac- 
tically a year of idleness and wasted time 
he asks for work at anything. Anything 
doesn’t mean what the word implies. It 
means any other work than the work 
he is capable of or especially trained to 
do. He knows a great deal about the 
operation of the button machines in the 
plant where he worked as phone clerk 
before he became deafened. With a 
little training, which the firm is willing 
io give him, he can probably earn a 
good wage. 

A half hour’s chat with Bill Green 
shortly before noon helped to drive the 
clouds away. He usually walks in at the 
psychological moment. His genial smile 
and sprightly step forebode messages 
of good cheer. Bill started to enthuse: 
“Got a raise last week. Doing fine. 
Like my job better every day. Never 
thought I would. You were right to 
drive me into it. I was mad clear 
through the day you put it all straight 
to me but I’m glad now.” It was only a 
ten minute interview, wasn’t it, Diary? 
Interviews like these help us to carry on. 
Four years ago Bill was in deepest 
depression. He realized that he could 




















not continue as a stenographer and typist, 
because of his deafness. It,did not 
take long to discover that he knew con- 
siderable about typewriters. Building on 
this knowledge, he took up repair work. 
There is no question about his expert- 
ness, for more than one typewriter firm 
has bid for his services. Sixty dollars 
a week is his salary. When Bill went 
out he left a summery glow in the office. 
Thanks to boys like him, a social work- 
er’s life isn’t all up-hill! 
x * * * 

Which of the boys are you, reader? 
The boy who is doing his best to make 
good, notwithstanding the discouragement 
of poor advice and a faulty start? The 
boy with his heart set on some visionary 
impossibility who steadfastly refuses to 
compromise wisely and do the possible 
work at hand? Oh, these people who are 
willing to do anything! As a rule they 
mean—nothing. Only a week ago an- 
other social worker’ (not the writer of 
the diary) told me that employers from 
old experience seemed to distrust and 
turn away from those who said they 
were ready to do anything; whereas her 
records showed that the man, able to do 
one thing well, had never failed to get 
work. 

Or are you going to be Bill Green? 
The world loves the “Bill Greens,” no 
matter how hard the work, always able 
to call up a smile to help other people 
look at life more cheerfully. 

I think I'll follow the example of the 
Friendly Lady some day and offer some 
prizes for contributions. If I do, the 
first is going to be for a letter on “My 
Worst Handicap.” Most of us think it 
is deafness. My two years as “Job 


Man” have convinced me that we have 


another guess coming. 
* * * * 


Here’s a letter taking a little different 
point of view from any heretofore. 


Gentlemen : 


If you would devote more time to the prob- 
lems of the deaf, and less to lip-reading, I 
know you could get more subscriptions. We 
deaf people have problems that can be solved, 
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but many of us are not lip-readers, and can 
never be. I could never have the patience to 
become one, and I am sure many others are 
the same. If we were taught how to better 
make a living, it would be more to our inter- 
est to subscribe than it is now. 

We all have to make a living, and many of 
us find deafness not a handicap, but an ad- 
vantage. It is not an advantage unless we 
know how to make it such. Why not tell 
people how to make it an advantage, and not 
the handicap that it naturally is? I am sure 
deaf people would appreciate this more than 
any instruction. in lip-reading, and I am sure 
they would be willing and able to pay for it. 

There are thousands of ways to make money 
and thousands of places where deafness is a 
real advantage, but we do not know of them, 
and many of us never will know of them. 

I happen to have heard once and know what 
can be done by a hearing man and by a deaf 
man, and I assure you that I can make as 
much as I ever did while I heard. Recently 
I sold a piece of property that netted me 
1,500 per cent over what I paid for it less 
than a decade ago. I also refused a net profit 
of 1,000 per cent over what I paid for a 
piece of property less than two years ago, be- 
cause I believed that it would go higher. This 
is equivalent to 200 years of interest at five 
per cent. 

Do you not think that deaf people would 
like to get into such deals if they were con- 
ducted honestly and free from chance? I am 
sure that they would, and I am sure there are 
plenty of other opportunities, and that not only 
in real estate but in other things can deaf 
people succeed. What we need is information 
on how to succeed. 

All deaf people can own property, and there 
is no restriction against any of us owning 
property, and renting, and selling, and develop- 
ing. I find this pays more than anything else 
I have undertaken, for it is helping others, 
and the man or woman who helps others suc- 
ceeds, 

Rockefeller helped others and made himself 
a millionaire by giving us kerosene lamps in- 
stead of tallow candles. Ford made himself 
a millionaire by giving the world a cheap car. 
Edison did the same by giving the world the 
marvelous electrical things we now have. 
Flagler, when he had finished making his 
money in oil, started to work and actually de- 
veloped: land, and today land that cost, in 1896, 
$1.00 per acre is selling, on Flagler street and 
Miami avenue, for $500,000 per lot, or, allow- 
ing five lots to the acre, for $2,500,000 per 
acre. This is a yield of 2,500,000 per cent, 
or the equivalent to more than 500,000 years’ 
interest at 5 per cent. : 

I am sure there are as good investments in 
other lines, though there are many fake in- 
vestments. I am sure that deaf people, if 
properly trained, could find the genuine in- 
vestments and would be able to look after 
them just as well as hearing people. 

I would like to see the Vorta Reyrew de- 
voted to making the life of the deaf easier, 
and not merely a propaganda sheet for - lip- 
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reading. -Let’s have a real information jour- 
nal, devoted not only to real estate but to all 
occupations of the deaf. — 

I am sure other deaf people who work 
want to know how to solve their problems, 
and I am sure it is as important to the deaf 
printer, the deaf mechanic, the deaf electrician 
to know that if he does work in a certain 
way it will pay him more and be better than 
it is to learn of the beauties of lip-reading, 
which many times he cannot master. 

Let us think of these things and see what 
can really be done for not part of the deaf, 
but all. It pays to work and it pays to help 
others, and I am sure that if the Votta Re- 
VIEW got the spirit of service better it would 
have no trouble in making ten or a hundred 
times more than it now makes. Think of the 
millions of deaf people who will not subscribe 
for the Vorta Review, not because they are 
unable, for they are many times able, but be- 
cause the Voita Review does not solve their 
problems. Think of these same men, finding 
that it does, and you will see the difference 
between success and failure. 

Of course the cause of lip-reading and 
the Vo_tta Review need no defense at 
my hands. Success and optimism are 
pleasant. I’m inclined to forgive the 
writer who is a subscriber to the VoLTA 
Review but has never noticed the Day’s 
Work department. 

He’s absolutely right when he says that 
the industrial question is the most serious 
one that the deaf man has to answer, 
but he seems to have confused the in- 
vesting of money with the earning of it, 
two very different propositions. There 
are scores of magazines and departments 
of magazines devoted to the investment 
of money. They'll give you an opinion 
on any speculation, from government 
bonds to house lots in Mars. But, so 
far as I know, there is no editor to tell 
the deaf man at what to work in the en- 
deavor to collect a few of those surplus 
dollars, so that he may become an in- 
vestor. That’s the niche that I’m trying 
to fill, vicariously to be sure, by getting 
men who have been successful to tell 
us how they did it. If our readers are 
interested in investments for their 
money, or, like the present writer, will 
tell us in what ways they have been 
successful, we'll take up that problem 
too, though it’s certainly a less crying 
need than the other. 


The writer is probably right in his 


implication that a man can invest his 
dollars quite as well without the help of 
lip-reading as with it. But I’m sure 
lip-reading would enable him to get a 
good deal more of enjoyment out of 
those dollars. And at the period when 
you are trying to pile up a few of those 
dollars to keep body and soul together 
or to become a capitalist, lip-reading is 
very helpful indeed. In truth it’s for 
that reason only that I have any license 
to talk on the subject. Of course, advo- 
cacy of lip-reading is one reason for the 
VoLta REvIEWw’s existence. Few of us 
are good lip-readers, probably, as the 
writer frankly admits, because we haven't 
the patience. I have thought, too, that 
synthetic power was fundamentally lack- 
ing in most men. As one of the poor 
performers, though, I’m positive that 
my little ability in the art is worth the 
time and effort it has cost me. I have 
noticed that most men who read the lips, 
even indifferently, feel the same way. 
The by-products, if we may call them 
so—stimulated mental faculties, more 
cheerful outlook on life, renewed interest 
in men and affairs, the having a study 
which in many cases fills the place of a 
needed hobby—all these can be classed 
among the benefits. If you have even 
enough proficiency to help you in the 
ordinary relations of life, shopping, res- 
taurant ordering, the railroad station, 
“ves and no” conversations without the 
eternal “what,” you’re a big gainer. 

With this and other questions in 
mind, I’ve written our correspondent, 
asking how ‘he collected the nest-egg 
that made his real estate speculations 
possible; whether he acquired it before 
or after his deafness became troublesome. 
This getting the start is the difficult 
problem about which we want as much 
information for our readers as possible. 
(You know the millionaires say the first 
hundred thousand is the hardest.) 

If his early training was in the real 
estate business, his later success was the 
natural ripened fruit of his earlier ex- 
perience. There is no doubt that care- 
fully selected real estate investments 
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are a profitable field, but I should hesi- 
tate to advise any man to invest in real 
estate with speculative intent and the 
hope of profit like that told of in the 
letter. Real estate is a highly specialized 
business, requiring alertness, nerve, the 
ability to foresee the trend of growth, 
sometimes seemingly intuitive, and in 
other cases developed by long experience. 

I’m saying this with the full knowledge 
that in the last few years there have 
been localities in Florida, California, 
and some of the rapidly growing towns 
like the automobile centers, where it 
seemed that all you had to do was buy 
and hold. Put the emphasis on the 
hold, though. Many a man has lost the 
fruit of his labor because he couldn’t 
carry his load of real estate through a 
period of depression. 

Nevertheless there have been times 
and localities when the profits from 
real estate seemed to fall like manna 
from heaven on the wise and the foolish, 
. the just and the unjust. Would that 
every deaf man could share in some of 
this lucky, easy money, but there is not, 
cannot be any set of rules to tell him 
how to go after it. Take Florida, for 
instance. Great tracts of land, appar- 
ently valueless, were developed, beauti- 
fied by men who spent millions before 
they saw a dollar come back. Naturally 
others who had the luck or the foresight 
to buy near them, judgment of character 
you can call it in recognizing a winner, 
have profited, too, in a smaller way. 
Land, equally blessed by nature, but 
which has not found favor in the eyes 
of rich men with millions to spend for 
development, has increased in value but 
little, even in some cases gone backward. 
Few have made money growing fruit. 
To lure northerners with money to spend 
during the winter months, that’s the great 
industry. I know of one place, naturally 
good, but slowly going down hill, just 
because there is no good golf course, 
that great desideratum of northern vis- 
itors. 

If you have judgment enough for the 
speculative real estate game, you won't 
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need any advice from the Job Man. If, 
in your history, you look back with bit- 
terness on some passed-by opportunity 
to make big money, this may console 
you. Few people can look back on life 
without seeing at least one chance which, 
if taken, would have led on to fortune. 
A good many years ago an acquaintance 
of mine was in Cleveland on a business 
trip. His own business was timber and 
timber lands but he had heard that there 
were two young men in Cleveland in the 
oil business who wanted capital, $25,000, 
to develop one of their schemes. The 
lumberman made it a rule to look into 
every opportunity for making money 
that came his way, and he went out to 
see the oil men. The proposition was 
laid before him. He looked at it from 
every angle, studied the men as well as 
the business, finally decided against it 
and went on his way. The two oil men 
were Henry Flagler and John D. Rocke- 
feller. The lumberman was very success- 
ful in his own line but, had he formed 
that association, he would doubtless have 
been a sharer in the Standard Oil mil- 
lions. 

A generation later the son of this man 
was approached by W, C. Durant with 
a proposition to unite with him in a plan 
to. buy back the General Motors Cor- 
poration, of which Durant had lost con- 
trol. He, too, failed to see his opportu- 
nity, and though he was a successful 
business man, his profits were nothing 
like those of Durant. 

Here’s the point. Father and son, 
both of them were right; none the less 
right, though they turned down propo- 
sitions that would have made them 
many millions. Each of them looked 
into the matter from every angle, sifted 
it thoroughly. Both used the best judg- 
ment of which they were capable. It 
failed to satisfy each man as he was 
constituted by nature, training and ex- 
perience, and he was right in turning 
it down. 

What we call judgment is a curious 
composite. We are born with certain 
qualities. These inherited qualities are 
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developed by training, education, obser- 
vation, study, experience. We can't 
help our inheritance, but it is our obliga- 
tion to develop to the fullest the qualities 
that nature has given us. 

Every proposition should be ap- 
proached with an open mind and full 
powers of judgment of the men and the 
problem brought to bear on it. Ask all 
questions, seek all possible advice, but 
the final decision must be yours. No 
one else can decide for you. If the 
answer is negative, it is not the deal for 
you. Woe to the man who does things 
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because others do them and against his 
own decisions. Failure becomes doubly 
bitter weighted with the thought that 
you failed to follow your own convic- 
tions. Fate is hard indeed if there’s not 
a measure of success for the man who 
gives the best there is in him. And even 
though riches pass you by, you'll know 
contentment if you deserve the inscrip- 
tion on the cowboy’s tomb: 


“Here lies Bill Jones. He done his dam- 


dest.” 


Write io the Job Man! 
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There are a thousand nameless ties, 

Which only such as feel them know; 
Of kindred thoughts, deep sympathies, 

And untold fancy spells, which throw 
O’er ardent minds and faithful hearts, 

A chain whose charmed links so blend 
That the light circlet but imparts 

Its force in these fond words—my friend. 


I ‘O All Friends of the Friendly 
Corner : 

Do you remember that old riddle that 
“stumped” you when you were a child? 
Elizabeth, Betty, Betsey and Bess, 

All went together to seek a bird’s nest. 
A bird’s nest they found with four eggs rare; 
Each took one and left three there. 

It isn’t much of a riddle and the sugges- 

tion it contains is to be frowned upon, 


but I quote it because I feel just like 
that one egg, roughly handled by four 
people. The Editor of the Votta Re- 
view, the Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, the Executive Secretary of the 
American Association and Miss Timber- 
lake “sat on me” last month when I 
told you that you were not active mem- 
bers of the Friendly Corner unless you 
belonged to the Correspondence Club. 
But aside from the fellow feeling I had 
for the egg I claim no other point of 
resemblance. I bounced right back like 
a rubber ball, and a well inflated one at 
that, all puffed up with a big idea. You 
need not join the Correspondence Club 
in order to be considered an active mem- 
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All you have to do is to contribute 


ber ! 
to the Washburn Friendly Fund! 

What is the Washburn Friendly Fund? 
It is a fund that is to grow and grow 
until there is enough to use only the 


interest from it. The income (it sounds 
very large, just like our hopes for it) 
will be used to send the Vo_tta REvIEW 
to those who are “broke” and to those 
whom we hope to interest in the Club. 
In this regard I am thinking of those 
who are newly deafened. To show you 
what I mean, let me quote from a letter: 


Those who are advocating the sporting spirit 
(in regard to deafness) and most wisely ob- 
jecting to self-pity should make great allow- 
ance for the newly deafened who have not 
had time to adjust themselves. It must be 
a terrible thing to suddenly find oneself unable 
to hear, with little or no hope of restoration. 
Anyone who is dealing with a person in the 
transition stage should be very patient and 
tender. To tell a young girl, who has not 
yet grasped the situation, that your Aunt Mary 
is much deafer than she, and has been for 
years and yet is always cheerful, is rather 
cold comfort, if you mean to be comforting; 
for she is still young and Aunt Mary’s life 
seems to her very restricted. Perhaps she 
had great plans for her future which cannot 
be carried out, and it will take her a long 
time to realize that other avenues are open 
to her. It is human nature to want to do 
one special thing, and to feel that nothing 
else will be quite the same. We cannot Feiss 
our point of view in a day or a week. ‘ 

We know that some psychologists and neu- 
rologists disapprove of too much repression 
and advocate an occasional relief. To use a 
metaphor, while a steady leakage is most un- 
desirable, it is sometimes very beneficial to 
open wide the flood gates and let out the 
accumulation of weeks and months. 


It is these people in the transition stage 
that I have in mind especially. Speech- 
reading teachers or anyone who knows 
of such people would be glad to send us 
their names, and then, without coaxing 
or reasoning, we could offer them a 
Club membership for a year. Once 
having found out that we do have fun 
and good times, and are of mutual help 
to each other, they might remain as life 
members. 

The correspondence Club is the flood 
gate which takes care of that much- 
needed outlet. Would you like to open 
that gate for someone? If so, send in 
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your contribution to the Friendly Lady, 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Any amount from ten cents in stamps 
to one thousand dollars in checks or 
money orders will be accepted. Checks 
should be made out to Josephine B. 
Timberlake. From time to time an ac- 
counting of the money will be made. 
Names of donors will be given (unless 
you prefer not. to have them) but only 
the total amount to date will be pub- 
lished. Don’t hesitate because your of- 
fering is small. So far the fund con- 
sists of $9.21, the contributions coming 
from Ruth Robinson, Coralie Kenfield, 
Helma Stout, Anonymous and left over 
fines from the Correspondence Club. 
Others in the past have given generously 
but, as there was no permanent fund, 
the money was used at once to send out 
subscriptions. Now we are going to 
put it down cellar in brine until it 
amounts to something. 

To anyone who does not recognize 
the name of the fund, let me state that 
Winnifred Washburn was the Original 
Friendly Lady. Miss Coralie Kenfield 
wrote in and said, “How would you 
like to call the fund the Washburn 
Friendly Fund? It is all of that, and 
so is she, bless her dear heart.” Other 
suggestions for names were made and 
still others may come in with the ring- 
letters, but it was decided that none 
could be better than this in spirit, in 
purpose and in honor of her whom we 
now call Mrs. Raymond S. Mileham. 

The idea of the fund seemed to sprout 
in two places at the same time. I had 
made a list of things about which I 


wished Miss Timberlake’s advice, one 
being a fund for subscriptions.’ Just 


about that time Ruth Robinson wrote in, 
suggesting something similar. The re- 
sult is as stated here. 

“When well apparel’d April on the heel 

Of limping winter treads,” 
don’t you feel like planting something? 
Plant some seeds in this fund and watch 
it grow! 

Some time ago a prize was offered for 
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the toughest unsolved problem. Other 
things have crowded that out of our 
discussions, but this month I am _ pub- 
lishing the winning letter, the writer 
wishing to remain anonymous: 


My greatest unsolved problem is where to 
get a million dollars. My next greatest I'll 
tell you about. 

Two years ago I began to take speech-read- 
ing lessons. If I continue for the rest of 
my life I may be able to read St. Peter’s 
lips when he says, “What are you doing up 
here?” By way of getting all the practice 
I can, I attend most of the meetings of our 
League and find them both enjoyable and 
profitable. In fact, I have become greatly in- 
terested in some of the hard of hearing 
friends I have made there. 

But I am a very busy person. I cannot 
keep up with the activities of both my hear- 
ing and my hard of hearing friends. One- 
third of my time is spent working so that I 
may eat, sleep and play during the other two- 
thirds. Counting out the time required to 
eat and sleep, there isn’t much time left to 
play. With so little time, shall I try to 
keep up with my old friends or the new? 
I can’t do both. There are difficulties on 
both sides. I get along more comfortably 
with my hard of hearing friends because they 
understand as hearing people never will be 
able to, but I sigh for the fleshpots. 

Here are some of the difficulties I meet 
when I go out with my hearing friends: I 
am invited to a small dinner party. I wear 
a hearing device and get along fairly well at 
the table, but after dinner they scatter about 
a large living room. One woman insists on 
including me-in the general conversation.. She 
wears out herself and everyone else trying 
to be thoughtful for me. I go home vowing, 
“Never again!” Or I go to a bridge party. 
I get along fairly well with the bidding and 
I love the game. But then comes the trying 
hour when we must eat and talk. Not that 
I mind the eating; oh, no! In fact, it’s one 
of the things I do well. But the talking! 
Everybody tells a joke and everybody looks 
at me trying to make me understand. And 
then I miss the point! I always do, and they 
know that I do. I hate bluffing, and it bores 
me to tears to have them bore everyone else 
by repeating. I make the same resolution, 
“Never again!” 

The speed at which my hearing deteriorates 
far exceeds that at which my speech-reading 
improves. My hearing is a big, bright ball, 
something I have thoughtlessly enjoyed; but 
it has slipped away from me and is rolling 
rapidly down hill. And there, ’way down at 
the bottom of the hill, is a poor little fellow 
(called Speech-Reading) on crutches, trying 
to bring me up another ball. While I am 
waiting for him, shall I wear out myself and 
my friends by trying to keep up with their 
pace or shall I devote myself to my new 
acquaintances who help and understand? 
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Well, friends, I certainly got what I 
asked for, didn’t I? Fortunately I 
didn’t promise to solve those “unsolved 
problems” all by my lone self. Please, 
oh! please, come to the rescue, you who 
can answer this writer confidently. I 
confess that her problem echoes in my 
own heart at times. For the best letter 
in answer to this appeal or to George 
Conroy’s or Miss Danhendick’s, which 
follow, I will give the usual monthly 
prize of one dollar. 


Mr. Conroy, unlike the writer who is 
troubled because people talk to her, wor- 
ries because they don’t talk enough: 


My greatest unsolved problem still remains 
how I can endeavor to get people to talk to 
me more, as since I became deaf people do 
not seem to want to try to talk even if they 
could do so. I am sure I wauld feel better 
toward them if they would take the trouble 
to at least say “Hello.” Perhaps someone 
who reads the Vorta Review can help me 
solve my problem. 


The letter refninds me of some verse 
which I have been saving for some 
time. It seems apropos to give it here. 
The author is ‘Charles L. Holland, Pres- 
ident of the Men’s Club of the Los 
Angeles League: 


We meet every day, either this or that way, 
And we know that a word in kindness would 


pay ; , 
Still that word is not spoken by you or by me, 
And we heedlessly pass, seeming never to see; 
Yet down in our hearts we know'there will be 
A thorn for you and a thorn for me: 


You say to yourself as the day moves along, 

“I’m going to do better, I know I was wrong.” 

The next time we meet, you speak in good 
cheer, 

But I turn away, seeming never to hear. 

Reviewing the day, of course there will be 

A rose for you and a thorn for me. 


You think of your actions and I think of 
mine, 

I determined to snub you for being unkind, 

While I realize now I made a mistake, 

And long to correct it before it’s too late. 

I ask your forgiveness, you sting me to scorn, 

So I take the rose and you get the thorn. 


Now I must admit, and so must you, 
There is little difference between us two. 

Each of us knows in the other there’s good, 
If only we search as each one should, 











THE FRIENDLY CORNER 


If we conquer our malice and faults do not 
see 
There’s a rose for you and a rose for me. 


From far-off India comes another 


query : 


I have enjoyed the Votta Review so much 
and especially The Friendly Corner. And 
my problem? It is this: How to begin 
with lip-reading when too far away from a 
school to attend. I have the text, The 
Muller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading® by 
Martha E. Bruhn, but have not accom- 
plished much. It seems rather difficult to 
practice by oneself. I wonder if you know 
of others who are studying by themselves— 
would like to hear about their progress. I 
think the text is fine. 


This letter received personal attention, 
but how the writer would enjoy hearing 
directly from some of you who have the 
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Miss Helen Scriver of Santa Barbara, 
California. Her letter was mailed at 11 
A. M., February 20 and was the first 
correct one, after the time set, to be 
dropped into Uncle Sam’s mail bag. 
With it came this note: 


I am grateful to you for introducing me 
to a new fairy. I met Leprechaun first in 
your Vortta Cross Word Puzzle and have 
since found him in the dictionary and the 
encyclopedia. Yesterday I came face to face 
with him in Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s “Squir- 
rel Cage,” so that we are fast becoming 
friends. 


The Friendly Lady thanks you all 
for the notes which accompanied the 
solutions, and is glad that you all 
seemed to enjoy the fun. The key to 
the puzzle is given 





same situation to 
face! If you have 
any light or 


encouragement to 
shed on the sub- 
ject, why not write 
directly to the 
writer, Miss L. I. 
Danhendick, Jolm- 
son Girls’ High 
School, Jubbulpore, 
C. P., India? Be 
sure to put a five- 
cent stamp on your 


lems ? 
Word Puzzle. 


required. 





ONE HUNDRED COINS! 


Are you good at solving prob- 
You all enjoyed the Cross 
Now try your hand 
at the three puzzling questions pro- 
pounded in the Friendly Corner. 
Refer to the article to see what is 
Send your communica- 
tion to the Friendly Lady, 1601 
35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Get those one hundred coins! 


below. 

I must tell you 
about a delightful 
surprise I had 
some time ago. 
Just as the maple 
buds were bursting 
out and before the 
first crocus had 
dared to venture 
forth, a_ special 
delivery messenger 
brought me a box 








letter. Or if you 
prefer writing to me and entering your 
letter in the contest, you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that many others 
may benefit from your experience at the 
same time. 

Many answers were received to the 
cross word puzzle printed in the Feb- 
ruary number. Some did not clearly 
understand the requirements. In order 
to give people at considerable distance 
an equal chance with those in or near 
Washington it was stated that the prize 
would go to the first correct answer 
mailed on or after February 20, the 
postmark date being accepted as decid- 
ing the question. Some sent in correct 
answers at once, thus eliminating them- 
selves from the race. The prize goes to 


packed full of 
spring, spring flowers, spring odors, the 
very warmth of the sunshine and the 
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vague longings to be up and away that 
always come with the first breath of 
spring. It came from Mrs. William God- 
frey of Cheraw, S. C.,.a box of jonquils, 
forsythia, hyacinth, japonicas and violets. 
It is a very friendly world in which 
we live. Wouldn’t you like to come 
into our club and meet people like that? 
Join the ‘Correspondence Club. A letter 
just received contains this paragraph: 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 





I hope the ring-letter will get around all 
right. It’s an eagerly welcomed friend. The 
reason I joined, about two years ago, was 
the same as with the others—I was lonesome, 
horribly lonesome. And it’s perfectly splendid 
to have a Friendly Lady wave her magic wand 
that brings us our heart’s wish—friendship. 


Joyful Easter greetings to you all. 


e Tue FriENpDLY Lapy. 





PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Persis VOSE 


FURS 
N buying furs it is well to know 
something about the wearing qual- 
ities of the different pelts. 

As a rule, darker furs are more costly 
than lighter one. 

Fur which comes from the back of 
the animal is more expensive than fur 
which comes from the stomach. 

The thicker the fur the better the 
wearing qualities are. 

Seal is one of the most popular and 
best wearing furs. Alaskan seal is the 
best quality. 

A great many seal coats are made 
from dyed muskrat. 

Dyed muskrat is one of the most com- 
mon substitutes for seal. 

The muskrat is a water animal. 

Many muskrats are found in Hudson 
Bay. 

Hudson seal coats are coats made 
from muskrats found in Hudson Bay. 

Mink is another fur which wears well. 

The best quality of mink comes from 
the Hudson Bay country. 

Mink is used in its natural coloring 
which is dark, reddish brown. 

Sable is a small animal about the size 
of a weasel. 

Sable is one of the finest of furs. 

The best sable comes from Russia. 

Russian sable is one, of the most cost- 
ly furs on the market. 


Some sable comes from Canada. 

Russian sable is extremely beautiful. 
It wears well. 

It is very becoming because of its 
softness and its lovely coloring. 

Ermine is the fur of royalty. 

Ermine comes from Russia, Sweden, 
and North China. 

In America we have ermine which we 
call weasel. P 

American ermine, however, is of an 
inferior type. 

Ermine is a short fur and is very 
smooth and soft. 

In the spring and summer the ermine 
is gray or tan. 

As winter comes on this coat turns 
white with the exception of the tip of 
the tail which is black. 

Beaver is a heavy, soft fur. 

The best beaver comes from 
northern part of America. 

Beaver wears very well. 

The fur of the beaver often grows 
oily and loses its fluffiness. 

Skunk in its natural state has a white 
stripe running down its back. 

Skunk is nearly always dyed brown 
and black before being used for trim- 
ming. 

Skunk 
garment. 

The best grade of skunk comes from 
Canada. 


the 


is seldom used for a_ whole 











hear about “winter furs” and 
” Do you know the dif- 
summer and_ winter 


We 
“summer furs. 
ference between 
furs? 


* * *K X* 


WHO ANSWERED THE BELL? 
I went to ask for members for the 
Red Cross. Who answered the 
bell, and what they said or did. 
1. The lady of the house answered the 
bell. 
She gave me her dollar at once. 
2. A little girl who had been crying 
answered the bell. 
She said the whole family would like 
to join. 
3. An old man with a cane answered 
the bell. 
He asked if I could call again later. 
4. The cook with her hands all covered 
with flour answered the bell. 
She said she hadn’t any time to 
bother with the likes of me. 


5. A woman with a baby in her arms 
answered the bell. 
She said if I would hold the baby 
she would get the dollar for me. 
6. A maid in a cap and apron an- 
swered the bell. 
The maid told me that the family 
were all out. 


~2 


. A very disagreeable woman answer- 
ed the bell. 
She said she did not want to know 
anything about crosses and she did 
not care what color they were. 
8. An elderly woman with a shawl over 
her shoulders answered the bell. 
She wanted me to come in and tell 
her all about the Red Cross. 


9. A Japanese butler answered the bell. 
He thought I was a book agent and 
told me the family would not be in- 
terested. 

10. A little boy with a dirty face an- 
swered the bell. 
He said his mother always joined 
everything. 
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11. A beautiful young girl answered the 
bell. 
She said she had just broken her en- 
gagement and she could not think 
about anybody but herself. 


12. Nobody answered the bell. 


13. A very hard of hearing man who 
had never heard of speech-reading 
answered the bell. 

I told him about the Speech Readers 
Club and forgot all about the Red 
Cross. 


14. A girl in a plaid dress answered the 
bell. 
She said she couldn’t join because 
she never went to public meetings. 


15. A good looking young man answered 
the bell. 
He asked me what I was going to 
do with all the money. 


16. A French maid who could not un- 
derstand English answered the bell. 
As I cannot speak French we did 
not say much. 


17. A little girl with beautiful long curls 
answered the bell. 
She wanted to know if her dog 
could be a member of the Red Cross. 


18. A pretty woman with gray hair an- 
swered the bell. 
She said she would join for herself 
and her five daughters. 


19. A tall woman dressed in deep black 
answered the bell. 

She told me she was always glad to 
help all she could. 


20. A young bride answered the bell. 
She asked me to wait until she took 
a cake out of the oven. 





AN HONOR ROLL 


The following organizations are selling 
ten or more copies of the Votta Review each 
month, thereby helping us and themselves: 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
Detroit League for the Hard of Hearing, 
Toledo League for the Hard of Hearing, 
Cincinnati League for the Hard of Hearing. 

May the list lengthen! 











THE PRACTICE CLASS 


Laura Davies Hott 


What shall I have for practice? 

What shall I have that’s new? 
I’ve cudgeled my brain till it’s weary. 

And searched the last Votta Review. 

ID you ever feel like that? If so, 
you are probably a teacher or lead- 
er of some lip-reading group, with 
a regular demand on your ingenuity that 
becomes at times appalling. If you are 
one of these you know how every other 
leader feels and this appeal is to you. 

You know there are times, now and 
then, when you are “cudgeling your 
brains,” that you have a real inspira- 
tion, an idea that is unique and clever; 
your class responds beautifully, and 
you just have the “best time ever.” 
That’s where the appeal comes in. 
Share that idea, that program, that 
material with others by sending it to 
the Votta Review. The Editor says 
that she wants more good and original 
class material, and that’s a clarion 
call to every one who conducts such a 
class. 

The Vorta Review has given us a 
lot of such material in the past. Most 
of it is material which is suggestive; 
that is, it makes you think of some- 
thing similar which you can use. For 
ten years the Votta Review has been 
publishing practice class programs 
and suggestions; and the contents of 
these back numbers is as good now 
as it was when first published, if you 
have them. If you haven’t, you can 
get them, or many of them. Some 
of the back numbers have been ex- 
hausted but there’s a good supply 
still left. Here’s a list of the numbers 
containing a fine lot of material for 
practice. It is material prepared by 
such geniuses as Mrs. Trask, Miss 
Ziegler, Miss Bruhn, the Kinzie sisters, 
Mr. Ferrall, Miss Clark, Miss Walker, 
Mr. and Mrs. McKerrall and a lot of 
others. Look them up and see for 
yourself. 


OBTAINABLE BACK NUMBERS CON- 
TAINING PRACTICE CLASS 
MATERIAL 


January, April, June, August, 
tember, November, December. 

February, June, July, August. 

February, April, August, 

November. 

March, April, May, June, July, August. 
April, May, June, July, August. 

November. 

January, April, June, August, 
ber, November. 

March, November. 

1923: February, June, July, August. 

1924: February, April, June, July, August. 

There’s one article, in the October 
1920 number, that I want to call your 
attention to especially. It is by Miss 
Cora Elsie Kinzie and gives the most 
valuable rules and _ illustrations for 
sentence building that I have ever seen. 
They are on page 612. Briefly her 
rules or guiding principles are: 

A sentence should be: 1) definite 

2) natural 

3) interesting 
4) rhythmic 
5) pleasing 
6) dignified 

Her illustration brings out so vividly 
the difference between good and bad 
sentences from the lip-reading stand- 
point. She shows why some lists of 
sentences keep a class alert, interested, 
animated, ready for anything that may 
come, while others act as an opiate. I 
think Miss Kinzie’s rules may apply to 
practice class material as a whole just 
as well as to the individual sentence. 
It should have a definite purpose as 
well as a definite arrangement and 
thought. And surely interesting, pleas- 
ing, and dignified should apply to the 
whole program. 

It is illuminating, if not always flat- 
tering, to test the material we have pre- 
pared by these or a similar set of rules 
before using it. If it measures up, then 
send it to the Vo_ta Review after you 
have used it. 


1914: 
1916: 


August. 
Sep- 


1917: 


1918: September, 


1919: 
1920: 
1921: Septem- 


1922; 
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There are two other elements that I 
like to see incorporated into every class 
program. One is a bit of humor and 
the other an inspirational thought. 
Humor has been so frequently stressed 
that it is usually there in some form, 
most often in the story ending, some- 
times in a local application of material 
to individual idiosyncrasies. The other 
is harder to get without the “preachy” 
attitude. A memory verse with an opti- 
mistic, uplifting thought is one of the 
best methods. It may be repeated a 
number of times and written on the 
board to be sure that every member 
“sets” it. The repetition makes it 
stick in the mind and continue its silent 
influence after the class hour is over. 
Here are a few that carry a message: 


“Drop a word of cheer and kindness, 
Just a flash and it is gone; 
But there’s half a hundred ripples 
Circling on and on and on.” 
ee 
“You never can tell what your thoughts will 
do, 
In bringing you hate or love, 
For thoughts are things, and their airy wings 
Are swifter than carrier dove.” 
eK 
“If we noticed little pleasures 
As we notice little pains; 
If we quite forgot our losses 
And remembered all our gains; 
If we looked for people’s virtues, 
And their faults refused to see, 


What a comfortable, happy, 
Cheerful place this world would be!” 
#*K 


“The man who wins is the man who works— 
The man who toils while the next man shirks, 
The man who stands in his deep distress, 
With his head held high in the deadly press— 
Yes, he is the man who wins.” 
#eK 
“Before me, even as behind, 
God is, and all is well.” 
eK 
“Let the howlers howl, and the growlers 
growl, and the prowlers prowl, and the 
gee-gaws go it; 
Behind the night there is plenty of light, 
and things. are all right—and I know it.” 
*eK 


“When you wake up in the morning of a 
chill and cheerless day, 
And feel inclined to grumble, pout or frown, 
Just glance into your mirror and you will 
quickly see. 
It’s just because the corners of your mouth 
turn down.” 
KK 
“If you wake up in the morning full of bright 
and happy thoughts 
And begin -to count the blessings in your cup 
Then glance into your mirror and you will 
quickly see 
It‘s all because the corners of your mouth 
turn up.” 
4% 
“With every rising of the sun 
Think of your life as just begun.” 
4K 


“Rest is not quitting the busy career; 
Rest is the fitting of self to one’s sphere.” 
#4 


“It isn’t the thing you do, Dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone 
That gives you a bit of a heartache 
At the setting of the sun.” 





A PRACTICE CLASS DEVICE 


Heten D. Lams 


HE following is an old, old riddle, 

called the Bishop of Oxford 

Riddle. It is based on our own 
physical bodies. Probably many of 
our grandmothers, were they alive, 
could answer most of it with little 
hesitation, but our contemporaries must 
pause and think, for it is little heard 
in our day. 

Lip-reading material for practice 
work is difficult to collect and all too 
quickly exhausted. One lip-reading 
teacher has found this valuable in class 


and group work. She passes it out 
with the hope that other teachers or 
groups may find it worth while too. 


BISHOP OF OXFORD RIDDLE 


I have— 

. A trunk 

. A big wooden box 

. A boat used in racing. 

. A piece of English money 
. A fine stag 

. Two lids 

. Two caps 


NIA or WON 


oN REIT 
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8. Two 
9. Two 
10. Two 
11. Two 
12. Two 
13. Two 
14. Two domestic animals 
15. Two musical instruments 
16. Things carpenters use 
great number of 


measures 
blades, no handles 
good fish 

lofty trees 

fine buildings 
students 


17. A small wild 
animals 

18. A great number of shell fish 

19. number of whips, no handles 

20. A number of Spanish grandees 

21. A great many weather-cocks 

Some weapons of warfare 

Some fine flowers 

An article used by artists 

The product of camphor trees 

Used in crossing a river 

Instruments used in church music 

A political meeting on the verge 

of division 


ANSWERS 


> PP 


23. 
24. 
25. 
27. 
28. 


l. Body 
2. Chest 
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Skull (scull) 
Crown 

. Heart (hart) 
Eye-lids 

Knee caps 

Feet 

Shoulder blades 
Soles 

11. Palms 

. Temples 

. Pupils 

. Calves 

. Drums (ear) 

Nails 

Hairs (hares) 

. Muscles (mussels) 

. Lashes 

. Ten Dons (tendons) 
. Veins (vanes) : 
. Arms 

. Two lips (tulips) 
24. Palate (palette) 

25. Gums 

26. Bridge (nose) 

27. Organs 

28. Eyes and nose (ayes and noes) 


OW NID or ww 





REVIEWS OF RECENT 


VISION NECESSARY FOR THE 
AUTOMOBILE DRIVER 

Much has been said about the 
hard of hearing automobile driver. 
good points about the driver with 
vision are here briefly presented, together 
with some _ practical suggestions gleaned 
from a paper by William M. Muncy, M.D., 
which recently appeared in the Journal of 
Ophthalmology, Otology and Larynology. 

Dr. Muncy was one of a committee ap- 
pointed at Providence, R. I., to make tests 
and recommendations in regard to the amount 
of vision necessary for the driver of an 
automobile. He writes in part as follows: 

“A survey of the visual acuity of factory 
workers, made several years ago, pointed to 
the conclusion that unskilled labor is largely 
due to poor vision. The wage of a chauf- 
feur, then, is about the greatest compensa- 


deaf or 
A few 
impaired 


tion that those possessing poor vision can 
obtain. Here we see the working of an 
economic law, the effect of which we are 


compelled to consider with regard to public 
safety. 


“It is, of course, impossible to expect 100 
per cent. visual acuity. Taking into con- 
sideration the varying degrees of light in 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


which a car is driven, its speed and brak- 
ing power, it was found, by this committee, 
after making practical tests, that twenty- 
seventieths visual acuity established a fair 
standard. 

“We find two distinct types of auto drivers: 

1. The Horn Driver. One who blows his 
horn and leaves it to the other fellow to 
keep out of the way. Littl does he 
realize the chance he takes. He evidently 
does not know that people who are stone 
deaf have some rights and some of them 
drive automobiles. 

2. The Sight Driver. Deaf drivers must 
of necessity be sight drivers. If the deaf 
have sufficient sight to enable them to see 
they are far less dangerous than the Horn 
Driver, for they recognize their handicap 
and are usually more cautious. 

“With traffic as it is today, the combina- 
tion of both sight driving and horn driving 
is most desirable, but one must give due 
consideration for the ‘other fellow’ who may 
be driving under a handicap, 

“If only those who were 100 per cent. 
perfect were allowed the privilege of our 
highways not more than 10 per cent. of our 
population could operate automobiles. This 
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would be unreasonable as well impractical. 
From recommendations made by the commit- 
tee we also quote a very practical suggestion 
which all pedestrians would do well to heed, 
but especially those whose hearing is im- 
paired: 

“We recommend that a continual educa- 
tional program be arranged, if possible, to 
educate those who must walk in the high- 
ways at night, to wear some light colored 
garment, carry a lantern, or some light 
colored object, such as a white handker- 
chief opened so that it will reflect light. 
Many lives are unnecessarily sacrificed by 
pedestrians placing too much confidence in 
the auto drivers being able to see them. 
This can only be reduced by the cooperation 
of those who walk in our highways. 


HELPING DEAFNESS BY NERVE 
STIMULATION 
In the Scientific American for November, 


1924, Paul V. Winslow, M.D., writes an 
entertaining article on this subject. Dr. 


Winslow is the Consulting Ear Surgeon of 
the Brooklyn State Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and President of the National Round 
Table for Speech Improvement. 

Most readers already know something of 
the construction of the middle ear. In this 
cavity are the three smallest bones of the 
body, commonly called the hammer, anvil 
and stirrup. They comprise a lever system 
whose work is to magnify sound as the 
sound vibrations travel from one to another 
of this chain and are finally delivered to the 
inner ear. Sometimes something happens 
so that the joints between these bones are 
no longer flexible. Then there is no mag- 
nification of sound. The bones even become 
so rigid that no sound vibrations pass 
through them, even without magnification. 

Between the middle ear and the inner ear 
is a thin membrane which receives the 
vibrations. The hammer, anvil and stirrup 
are held in place by tiny muscles. Other 
muscles maintain the proper position and 
tension of the membrane. Every one of these 
muscles, tiny as they are, has its nerve 
fibre that goes out somewhere. Many of 
them go to the spheno-palatine ganglion in 
the nose. 

The spheno-palatine ganglion is a little 
knot or granule of nerve tissue just above 
the upper part of the air passage which 
extends inward from the nose. When this 
ganglion is touched and stimulated it causes 
a contraction of the tiny muscles in the 
middle ear. “This shakes the three bones. 
The bones are moved forcibly on each 
other; adhesions between them are loosened ; 
the movability and even action of the chain 
of bones may be more or less restored.” 

This mode of treatment has been found 
Successful in some cases of partial deafness 
caused by catarrhal or similar irritation 
where there is a sticking together or thick- 
ening or undue friction in this complicated 
machine of bones, membranes and muscles. 

We are told that this nerve stimulation 
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and muscle and bone exercising may be pro- 
duced in other ways; for instance, by the 
radio. Dr. Winslow is accustomed to pre- 
scribing for many of his patients a num- 
ber of hours spent each day in listening to 
radio programs. The sound coming from 
the headphones or the loud speaker should 
be audible by the patient, which in many 
cases requires a high degree of amplifica- 
tion. As the hearing improves the loud- 
ness of the practice sounds may be de- 
creased. 
ARE YOU GROWING DEAF AND 
DON’T KNOW IT? 

In the Popular Science Monthly for No- 
vember, 1924, there appeared an article under 
the above caption. 

In reading it one’s attention is first ar- 
rested by the startling statement that one 
out of every ten persons in the world has 
a defect in hearing in one or both ears. 
More than 100,000 persons in New York 
City alone are handicapped either socially 
or economically because of some degree of 
deafness. 

Comparing deafness with blindness, the 
author says that almost anyone will declare 
that blindness is far worse; but if you think 
so, ask Helen Keller or any other blind 
deaf mute. ~All will tell you that deafness 
is worse. “When you talk to a blind man, 
you make him forget his troubles. When 
you talk to a deaf man, you are con- 
stantly reminding him of them.” 

The writer makes his best plea when he 
says, “It is even more important to find out 
how well your children hear, for most of 
the deafness which is so apparent in later 
life, comes on insidiously in childhood.” 
The common causes of deafness are measles, 
scarlet fever, catarrh, blowing the nose in 
such a way as to m&ke a trumpet of the 
ears, accumulation of wax, and getting water 
in the middle ear .when swimming. An- 
other danger to bathers is staying in the 
water too long. The body temperature is 
lowered and then perhaps a long ride is 
taken in open trolleys or automobiles. The 
resistance is so lowered that the result may 
be pneumonia or serious ear infection. Any 
child who has ear trouble during any con- 
tagious disease should have his ears ex- 
amined every six months, as simple treat- 
ments at this stage will give the best re- 
sults. Children should be taught how to 
blow the nose correctly. Only one side of 
the nose should be held, or the handker- 
chief should be held loosely below the nose. 

Aside from the deafness caused by the 
ailments of childhood, there are other causes 
to be guarded against; drugs, such as qui- 
nine and some of the coal tars, influenza, 
working in chemical plants where there are 
constant fumes, such as chlorine or phos- 
phorous, or employment where there is con- 
tinual pounding on the ear drum. “Many 
men were made deaf during the war by the 
constant thunder of big guns, which ham- 
mered on the ears until the drums actually 
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became loosened and could no _ longer 
transmit sound.” 

It is interesting to note that “the most 
acute hearing is possessed by the savage 
who roams the woods and relies on his 
ears as well as his eyes to stalk his prey. 
The poorest hearing is found among the 


most highly civilized.” 





A SWISS LIP-READING MANUAL 


A Review by Martua E, BruHn 

The book “Das Absehen Schwerho6riger und 
Ertaubter,” published in 1919 in Zurich, Switz- 
erland, is the first text book of its kind adapt- 
ed for use in the schools for the hard of hear- 
ing in that country. 

Its author, Paul Beglinger, teacher of lip- 
reading and speech correction in Zurich, as- 
sisted by Emil Bosshardt and Elly Rutishauser, 
having long felt a need for a systematic ar~ 
rangement of drills, exercises and conversa- 
tional material in the vernacular of the vari- 
ous cantons, compiled in this volume an excel- 
lent practical method for Swiss students of 
lip-reading. They do not claim to have orig- 
inated the method, but rather have adapted the 
German methods of the pioneer, Julius Muller, 
as well as those of Wollermann and Fr. Dre- 
busch, to the needs of their pupils. 

In the German-speaking cantons of Switz- 
erland all the text books are written in the 
German language, which is known there as 
“Schrift Deutsch” (written German). The 
author has taken for the basis of his method 
a series of well-arranged systematic syllable 
drills, followed by word and sentence drills, 
all given and explained in German. These 
are followed by the same drills in the ver- 
nacular. 

Exercises on fortygtwo different prefixes 
and forty-seven suffixes supply an abundance 
of material to the teacher for further devel- 
opment, and the verb exercises found in an- 
other part of the book demonstrate the uses 
of thirty-eight verbs in colloquial forms. In 
the appendix, conversational exercises are 
given in the vernacular of Zurich, Appenzell, 
St. Gallen, Luzern, Uri and others. 

The difficulty of the task of arranging all 
this material, which the author has so ad- 
mirably done, can be most appreciated by those 
who are familiar with the peculiarities and 
variations of the spoken language of the vari- 
ous cantons. The Swiss student of lip-reading 
is indebted to Paul Beglinger for a splendid 
help in his book, 





DEAF-MUTES; A REVIEW 


\Deaf-Mutes, By Dr. G. Parrel, former 
Clinical Head at the National Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes, Paris, and Madame 
Georges Lamarque, Professor at the 
school; prefaced by M. Dautresme, Direc- 
tor of the Institution. 


The question of deafness is here treated 
from the medical, pedagogic and_ social 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


points of view, thanks to the collaboration 
of an otologist and a professor specializing 
in teaching the deaf. The book is especi- 
ally addressed to the physician, who will 
find interesting discussion of. the causes 
and diagnosis of deafness. For parents 
there is information as to different schools 
for their children, and for teachers an ex- 
planation of the technique of instructing 
the deaf and an account of the service 
rendered by experimental study in such 
centers as the Laboratory of Speech. Mod- 
ern methods of collective instruction, such 
as moving pictures, projection machines, 
etc., are considered. 

The question of deafness also attracts the 
attention of sociologists, jurists and econo- 
mists, for those deprived of hearing have 
a right to special measures of assistance 
and protection. 

The authors emphasize the problem of the 
prophylaxis of deafness. They believe 
that in the near future the number of deaf 
persons may be considerably lessened by 
fighting syphilis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
ear affections of infancy and eruptive fevers, 
especially scarlatina. For this the co-ordi- 
nated efforts of all agencies is needed. 

It is to be regretted that the term “mutes” 
is used throughout the book. 


THE VISIBLE SPEECH PIONEER 


The above is the name of a book of 
manuscript notes, recently sent to the Volta 
Bureau by a Bostonian who gave no sig- 
nature. The notes were taken by classes 
conducted by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1874, at the School of Vocal Physiology, 18 
Beacon St., Boston. Thank you, friend. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Mr. Augustus Knight, of the Timely 
Topics Bureau, expects to conduct a sum- 
mer school of lip-reading at Belfast, Maine. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 

An examinaton for teachers for Public 
School 47, 2225 East 23rd St., New York 
City, School for the Deaf, will be held some 
time this coming May. 

To be eligible to take this examination the 
candidate must meet the following require- 
ments : 

Training satisfactory to the Board of 
Examiners in methods of teaching the deaf, 
and experience of not less than 3 years, satis- 
factory to the Board of Examiners in teach- 
ing in institutions for the instruction of the 
deaf. 

The examination includes history of the 
education of the deaf, principles and methods 
of teaching the deaf and the physiological 
and psychological study of the deaf child. It 
also includes a knowledge of the regular 
subjects of the elementary schools. 

Further information may be obtained by 
communicating with Mr. Louis Marks, Board 
of Examiners, Board of Education, 500 Park 
Ave., New York City. 
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THE FIELD SECRETARY’S 
MESSAGE 


Dear Friends: 


I want to share my recent 
experiences with you and live 
over again the week of March 
9th to 14th. Imagine that 
you are in the rooms of the 
New York League. You feel 
the friendly atmosphere and 
smile back at the cordial 
greetings of the office staff. 
You wander around at will, 
looking at the hearing de- 
vices, settling in a comfortable 
chair to enjoy a magazine, or 
read the posters telling of 
the work being done for the 
hard of hearing children in 
the clinic there. Miss Peck 
tells you that a group of 
the League members will at- 


tend a dinner for _ social 
workers on April 2nd and 
that the Western Electric 


Company will install hearing 
equipment for them so that 
they can hear all of the 
speeches. Then in comes Dr. 
Gordon Berry, President of 
the Federation, and the first 
1925 meeting of the Board of 
Managers begins. Around the 
table are Dr. Wendell C. Phil- 
lips, founder and first presi- 
dent of the Federation; Dr. 
Harold Hays, former presi- 
dent, whose clinic for hard 














of hearing children is well-| Club of Portland and Chairman 


known to you; Miss Mildred 
Kennedy, President of the 
Speech Readers Guild of Bos- 
ton and Chairman of the 
Membership Committee of the | 
Federation; Miss Annetta W. 
Peck, Executive Secretary of 
the New York League, Cor- 
responding Secretary and 
Chairman of the Publicity 
Committee of the Federation; 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Presi- 
dent of the San Francisco 
League; Mr. Starling W. 
Childs, President of the New 
York League; Mr. Walter O. 
Smith, Treasurer; Miss Jo- 
sephine Timberlake, our edit- 
or and Recording Secretary, 
and the field secretary. There 
were others present by spe- 
cial invitation—Miss Persis 
Vose, Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee; Mrs. James 
F. Norris, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Survey of 
Hard of Hearing Children 
and also interested visitors. 
I wish you could have heard 
the reports. You would have 





said: “How glad I am that 
I have a part in this work!” 
Dr. Phillips in his report as 
Chairman of the Research 
Committee, told of the in- 
terest being shown by promi- 
nent otologists and scientists ; 
Mrs. Norris gave interesting 
statistics concerning the work 
for hard of hearing children; 
Miss Kennedy made us feel 
that we must increase the 
membership of the Federation 
and give people everywhere a 
chance to join in the work 
and grow with the Federa- 


tion; Mr. Smith, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on 
Employment and Vocations, 


presented a remarkable out- 
line of the work to be ac- 
complished; Miss Persis Vose, 
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of the Program Committee 
outlined a program for the 


coming conference in Min- 
neapolis, and dear friends, 
you must be there! There 


will be some unique features 
this year, and you will hear 
about them as soon as pos- 
sible. Scientific papers, pa- 
pers about our common prob- 
lems, demonstrations of vari- 
ous kinds—you will see and 
hear them when you come to 
Minneapolis! 

The Board adjourns—to 
meet again in Minneapolis. 
Miss Kennedy, Mr. Smith and 
I go over to Jersey City, the 
guests of Miss Genevieve 
Foley, who later guides us 
to the home of the Jersey 
City League. We walk 
around over the League quar- 
ters, the whole second floor, 
and rejoice that our friends 
in the Jersey City League 
have such a pleasant home 
for their activities. All of 
the rooms adjoin, and are 
tastefully furnished. Beauti- 
ful pictures hang on _ the 
walls; a piano stands over 
in one corner; in another a 
pool table, folded up for the 
evening; one room is de- 
voted to practice; a spacious 
kitchen in the back is sed 
frequently by the members 
for their socials, bazaars, etc.; 
a well-equipped office silently 
tells us of the important 
business conducted there by 
the Executive Secretary, Mrs. 
Clara Laterman. She charm- 
ingly presided over the meet- 
ing. Everywhere there were 
cordial greetings and warm 
handshakes. The vice-presi- 
dent and the treasurer of the 
League made interesting talks; 
Miss Kennedy inspired ud 
with her uplifting message; 
Mr. Smith voiced his interest 
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and belief in the work of the 
Federation, and the Field 
Secretary told of the aims 
and accomplishments of our 
national organization. After 
the meeting, the members 
served delightful refreshments, 
and discussed informally the 
various activities of the 
Leagues. 

One of the visitors present 
at the Jersey City 
meeting was Mrs. S. H. Doe, | 
founder and president of the | 
Bloomfield Aural Society, the 
first organization established | 
under the direction of the 
present field secretary. 
Doe proved a charming hos- 
tess, and gracefully  intro- 
duced the visitor to the members 
of the Aural Society at the 
Community House. This So- 
ciety, though less than two 
years old, has been responsible 
for the establishment of lip- 
reading classes in the even- 
ing schools for adults; has 
helped to find employment for 
its applicants; has been the 
means of “making over” the 
lives of three deaf boys; is 
doing welfare work through 
its sewing class, and is now 
planning to interest the school 
officials in hard of hearing 
children in the public schools 
of Bloomfield. In the audience 
in Bloomfield were a large 
number of hearing people who 
are interested in our cause. 
After the meeting, an oppor- 
tunity was given to meet the 
members, and over the cake 
and cream things gay and 
Serious were discussed. 

In Newark the field secretary 
was greeted by several of the 
members who had attended the 
Washington Conference and 
presented to the Leaguers 
by Mrs. Arthur V. Taylor, 
founder and president. When 
the Federation was formed, 
Mrs. Taylor was present and 
said: “Our League in New- 
ark is small. We have only 
about sixty people interested 
in it, and we have forty mem- 
bers. Yet everyone of these 
people feel that they can do 
something to help other deaf- 
ened people outside of their 
city by joining. When we 


had our meeting to vote on 
this question, there was a car 
strike and few members could 
special 


attend. A meeting 
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Mrs. | Various activities. 











was called and I went to 
every member and explained 
the new organization. When 
the vote came, every member 
voted to join the national 
league. I feel that just our 
standing together and helping 


|each other warrants our exis- 


tence. We are anxious to 
help people outside of our 
own city.” That was in 1919. 
Today the Newark League 
has a membership of over 
150, and has beautiful quar- 
ters at 33 Washington Street. 
The members enjoy practice 
classes, social times, and 
They are 
intensely interested in the 
welfare work they are doing 
among their young people— 
the children from the School 
for the Deaf. They hope 
soon to employ a_ secretary 
and carry out the aims they 
have for a stronger and even 
more useful organization. The 
field secretary appreciated the 
cordial reception given her 
and the interest the members 
showed in the work. 

Before returning to Wash- 
ington 
the home of the first field 
secretary and Friendly Lady, 
Miss Winnifred Washburn, 
now Mrs. Raymond S. Mile- 
ham, of Audubon, N. J. Baby 
Malcolm Mileham smiled at 
us while we discussed Federa- 
tion matters, among them 
plans for the coming Con- 
ference. Many new ideas for 
the growth of the work were 
advanced by Mrs. Mileham, 
and with your cooperation 
we hope to carry them out. 

All of the organizations 
visited are interested in the 
coming Conference and are 
planning to send representa- 
tives. You will be there? 


A recent visitor to the Los 
Angeles League said upon 
her return to her home or- 
ganization: “I will tell you 
the secret of the success of 
the Los Angeles League. 
Their enthusiasm—that’s the 
whole secret.” 


Miss Hermine Mithoefer is 
in charge of the classes fe- 
cently established in the pub- 
lic evening schools of Cin- 
cinnati, for the adult deaf- 
ened. 


. | 
a trip was made to} 











MINNEAPOLIS—THE 
CONVENTION CITY 


On to Minneapolis! Attend 
the Sixth Annual Conference 
of the Federation—June 22, 
23, 24! Headquarters: The 
New Nicollet Hotel. All ses- 
sions will be held here in- 
cluding banquet. 

Terms :—$1.50 a person 
where there’ are two in a 
room with one double bed. 


$2.00 a person in rooms 
with twin beds. 
Single rates at $2.50 to 


$3.50 on the above rooms. 
Suites of rooms at regular 


| rates. 


All rooms have baths and 
all are outside rooms. 

Meals are a la carte, or 
luncheons $.75 to $.85; dinner 


$1.50. 

Cafeterias within a short 
distance from hotel. 

Write for reservations to 
Mrs. C. L. N. Netherland, 


Chairman of the Accommoda- 
tions Committee, care The 
Minneapolis League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 1641 Hen- 
nepin Avenue, Minneapolis. 


The Entertainment Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Phillips Nagle, 
Chairman, is planning two 
afternoon teas, an informal 
reception, a drive to Lake 
Minnetonka, eighteen miles 
distant, and a drive around 
the city, visiting the League 
rooms en route. 


The assembly room will be 
wired so that all who can 
use hearing devices will be 
able to follow the speakers. 


RAILROAD RATES 


In order to secure reduced 
rates there must be an at- 
tendance at the Conference 
of not less than 250 persons. 
Remember the following rules: 


1. Buy your ticket (one 
way) to Minneapolis. 

2. Ask the ticket agent to 
give you a certificate. Show 
him your membership card 
in the Federation or write 
out the name of the organiza- 
tion. Tell him that you are 
going to the Conference in 
Minneapolis, June 22, 23, 24. 
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3. Keep your certificate un- 
til it is called for. 

4. All certificates will be 
counted by someone in charge 
at the Nicollet Hotel. 

5. If there are 250 holding 
certificates, the return fare 
(over the same route) will be 
reduced by one-half. 

6. Do not buy your ticket 
earlier than June 18th. Cer- 
tificates are not valid after 
June 27th. 

Additional information wiil 
be sent out from headquar- 
ters as soon as_ regulations 
have been complied with and 
necessary details have re- 
ceived careful attention. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
LEAGUE 


Every Monday a group of 
members of the Minneapolis 
League meet and sew all day 
for needy people. The League 
is a member of the Needle- 
work Guild, and is styled by 
this working group as_ the 
“Minneapolis League for the 
Hard of Hearing Section of 
the Needlework Guild of 
America.” Mrs. Strobridge 
tells us: “Our notices to the 
daily press always mention 
our lip-reading classes and 
we find we are continually 
attracting attention. Four of 
the artistic girls in our Wed- 
nesday Evening Club are 
starting a class in lamp shade 
making and while the mem- 
bers are working on_ their 
own shades, these four girls 
will be making handsome new 





THREE BOSTON 
GUILDERS WIN 
A CONTEST 


Recently a newspaper in 
Boston offered several prizes 
in a cross-word puzzle con- 
test. The members of the 
Boston Guild were urged to 
enter the contest—for the 
Guild. Three loyal Guilders 
were successful and won the 
following prizes: Miss Grace 
Marvin, $250; Miss Mary 
Stevens, $100; Miss Alice 
Stevens, $10. And—the treas- 
ury of their beloved organiza- 
tion received the result of 
their unselfish endeavor—$360! 


HEARING DEVICES 


Last month we voiced our 
approval of hearing devices. 
There are many kinds on the 
market and perhaps you have 
found the one suited to your 
needs. If not, why not try 
the little tin trumpet made by 
a member of the Columbus 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing? The League receives 
the small profit—the difference 
between the cost and the sell- 
ing price. For full informa- 
tion address the Columbus 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, care Y.W.C.A., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


A NEW ORGANIZATION 


An organization for the 
hard of hearing has been 


dresses for our League floor| started in Youngstown, Ohio, 


lamps—a gift we all 
appreciate.” 


HERE, THERE AND 
EVERYWHERE 


Telephone amplifiers are 
now in use in the offices of 
the New York League, the 
Speech Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia and the Cleveland 
Association for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing. 

The Federation will have 
an exhibit at the meeting of 
the American Medical Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, May 
25th to 29th. Miss Annetta 
W. Peck, Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee, will have 
charge of the exhibit. 





shall| and is known as the Youngs- 


town Club and Class for the 


|Hard of Hearing. The meet- 


ings, in the form of practice 
classes and informal social 
affairs, are held every Wed- 
nesday evening in the Y.W.- 
C.A. building. 


On March 28th the Young 
People’s Club of the Chicago 
League gave a burlesque pan- 
tomime_ entitled, “Celestial 
Love.” This pantomime was 
given by the Speech Reading 
Club of Washington as a part 
of the Banquet Program of 
the Federation Conference in 


June, 1924. 





DR. BERRY’S 
ENGAGEMENT 


Mrs.Roscoe B. Smith of 
Molson, Washington, has an- 
nounced the engagement of 
her. sister, Miss Leslie Saw- 
telle of Boston, to Dr. Gor- 
don Berry of Worcester. Miss 
Sawtelle is a graduate of 
Smith College, and Dr. Berry 
of Amherst College and Ann 
Arbor Medical School. He 
is now a practicing otologist 
of Worcester, and the presi- 
dent of the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


RE RUMMAGE SALES 


Many of our organizations 
have rummage sales every 
year. Some of the leagues 
object to them. This is what 
one of our correspondents 
says on the subject: “I was 
somewhat opposed at first to 
these sales. But I found that 
many of the needy ones here 
in ‘the locality where the 
sales are held selected very 
wisely the little clothes for 
the children, and the working 
man bought something warm 
for his job, so I gladly ac- 
cepted the little pittance for 
the same.” 


A few months ago a new 
organization was formed by 
members of the younger set 
of the St. Louis League, 
called “The Juniors.”  Al- 
ready these young people have 
enjoyed hikes, wiener roasts, 
skating parties and_  iridoor 
entertainments. 


OUR FRIENDS SAY 


“T have really never been so 
happy in my life as I have 
been since I began doing work 
with the deafened.” 

(How do you feel about 
it?) 

“I believe that ‘what the 
public wants it will get. I 
am trying to see that they 
want lip-reading for hard of 
hearing children and adults.” 


(Won’t you try, too?) 


Next tnonth— 
Tentative Conference Pro- 
gram! 
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AND WE’RE EXPECTED TO READ 
THEIR LIPS 


“Liza _Grapemen allry mindus, 
Weaken maka Liza Blime, 
Andy Partin, Lee B. Hindus, 
Footprints Johnny Sands a time.” 
—Anon, 
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THERE IS ALWAYS A WAY 


At a masquerade party for children, the po- 
liceman at the gate had stopped an excited 
woman who insisted on going in. He ex- 
plained to her that he had definite orders to 
allow no one but the children to go in. 

“But,” protested the lady, excitedly, “my 
little daughter is in there and she went as a 
butterfly, but hurried away from home so fast 
that she forgot all about her wings. I have 
them here and must give them to her.” 

“I’m very sorry, ma’m,” said the policeman, 
“but orders is orders and I cannot allow you 
to go in. You will have to let the little girl 
go as a caterpillar, I reckon.” 


CROSS-WORD MOTHER GOOSE 


Girl’s name, girl’s name quite antagonistic, 

How does your place set apart for the culti- 
vation of plants increase in bulk by the 
process of organic life? 

With white, ductile metallic hollow instruments 
for giving forth sound and rigid tegu- 
mentary structures of cardioid bivalves, 

And pretty young unmarried women all in a 
rank. —New York World. 


JUS’ ONREASONAB’L, THASSALL! 

Mrs. Roy’s negro cook, says Everybody's 
Magazine, went home every night the moment 
she washed the dinner dishes and often forgot 
to come back in time to, prepare breakfast 
the next morning. 

“Sarah,” said Mrs. Roy one day, “every 
time you fail to come and get breakfast, I 
shall have to take off twenty-five cents from 
your wages.” 

For a few mornings after this warning 
Sarah came early. Then one morning she did 
not appear until ten o’clock. 

“Look here, Sarah,” complained Mrs. Roy, 
“I had to fix breakfast again this morning.” 

“Well,” returned Sarah, indignantly, “ain’t 
I payin’ you foh it?” 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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Diner—“Waiter, what kind of meat is this?” 
Waiter—“Spring lamb.” 
Diner—“I thought so! I’ve been chewing 
on one of the springs for an hour.” 
—London Answers. 


IT DOES SEEM THAT WAY 
SOMETIMES 

A clergyman from Cambridge, Mass., says 
The Christian Register, had occasion to preach 
to the inmates of an insane hospital. During 
the sermon he noticed that one of the patients 
paid the closest attention, his eyes riveted 
upon the preacher’s face, his body bent eagerly 
forward. Such interest was most flattering. 
After the service the speaker noticed that the 
man spoke to the superintendent, so as soon 
as possible he inquired: “Didn’t that man 
speak to you about my sermon?” 

“Ves.” 

“Would you mind telling me what he said?” 

The superintendent tried to sidestep, but the 
preacher insisted. 

“Well,” he said at last, “what the man said 
was, ‘Just think, he’s out and I’m in.’” 











“So you and Dick are to be married? I 
thought it was a mere flirtation.” : 
“So did he!” —Life. 


EXPLAINING THE MYSTERY 

The street car was crowded when two la- 
dies got on. A gentleman immediately sur- 
rendered his seat, the younger of the two 
ladies taking it. 

“Oh, thank you most kindly, sir,” she said 
with a smile. 

The gentleman bowed in acknowledgment. 

“Don’t mind what she says,” said the sad- 
faced woman who was with her. “I’m taking 
her to a sanitarium.” 


TORTURES OF LIP-READERS, HUH! 

A report has it that Mephistopheles one day 
found one of his assistants giving vent to up- 
roarious laughter. 

“What in the world are you 
about?” he inquired. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed the assistant. “I’ve 
just locked up one of those flappers that came 
in this morning. I put her in a room with 
one thousand hats and not a single mirror.” 

“That’s a trifle extreme, even for here,” 
commented his master. 
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THE DEAF CHILD 





A Department to Serve His Parents, 
Teachers and Friends 
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MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


DEAR TEACHERS AND PARENTS: 

It is with trepidation and rejoicing, both, that I write to you this month, 
but rejoicing is the dominant feeling. I am trying an experiment, and it is one 
that I hope you will like. 


The new title-page for our department has been planned to convey the 
idea underlying the new arrangement: that here, all in one part of the maga- 
zine, you will find the material that relates to deaf children, essentially; that is 
designed to interest or help them, their parents, their teachers, or their friends. 
Much of the matter presented in other parts of the magazine is most useful to 
us, for there are many problems common to the hard of hearing adult and to 
the deaf or hard of hearing child, but here our special problems will be grouped. 
And I am happy to tell you that articles of the most helpful kind are coming in 
for publication from teachers and others who see that a great structure of 
enlightenment wherein the deaf child may grow to his full height can be 
erected only by the unification and co-ordination of the efforts of the workmen. 
It is like a great cathedral, this structure, growing from year to year, from 
generation to generation, as each toiler contributes of his best. Some hew out 
the rough stone and never leave the vicinity of the quarry; but if their vision 
is clear every chip falls to the glory of God, and their product is fine and 
true. Others search the world for beauty, and dedicate the richest gifts to 
the work; and, again, the envisaged purpose makes the result glorious. We 
may not doubt that the Architect has the plans fully drawn, and that He 
straightens our clumsy lines and trains us to greater skill by means of the 
things we learn of Him in our listening souls and the things we learn from 
each other, either in the recorded experience of those who have preceded us or 
the practice of our co-workers. When all the parents and all the teachers are 
informed as to what is being done, what can be-done, and how, then our deaf 
children will grow into freer, more complete, more normal. more joyous and 
useful life—and we shall have accomplished our aim. 


My trepidation is due to the fact that a part of my plan refused to work 
out in time for this issue of the magazine. Perhaps next month I can show 
you why I persuaded Jaf and others to trade places, and let us have the back 
pages for our department. 


Have the teachers of geography seen the sets of pictures issued by the Divi- 
sion of School Service in the National Geographic Society? The pictures are 
grouped according to subjects, beautifully printed, carefully selected, and accom- 
panied by reading matter that enhances their interest and usefulness. These sets 
can be obtained from the National Geographic Society, Sixteenth and M Streets, 
Washington, and are entitled “Pictorial Geography.” 





Yours for a department of real service, 











METHODS USED IN PRESENTING PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE PROBLEMS TO THE DEAF CHILD 


Lit1an L. CyHurcH 


HE eyes of the deaf child in the 
laboratory must do double duty. 
He must not only watch the lips 
of the teacher but the experiment, as 
well, as it progresses. Only as he be- 
comes mystified, or does not understand 
the steps of the problem, does he want 
to take his eyes from the apparatus. 
During Mr. Lunt’s science course at 
Boston Teachers’ College we felt the 
greatest enthusiasm to follow out the 
principles which he illustrated, and yet 
we found that it would be necessary to 
adapt them to the handicapped condition 
of our pupils in our work for the deaf. 
‘Could we arouse the same interest in 
our own classes that we saw manifested 
by children of normal hearing in dem- 
onstrations before classes taken from 
our public schools? More written work 
would be required and this would neces- 
sitate two teachers in the room, one to 
demonstrate and the other to emphasize 
words and phrases, and to record the 
steps of the problem. 


Our classes average about twelve pu- 
pils and we seat them around a long 
oblong table in the laboratory, with the 
teacher at one end, and light from the 
windows shining upon her face. Behind 
the teacher there is a blackboard, before 
which an assistant teacher stands and 
writes during the lesson. 

We have taken some problems which 
we saw demonstrated to children of 
normal hearing and adapted them to 
the needs of the deaf child, in the fol- 
lowing way: 


How a CANDLE Gives LIGHT 
As the class enters the room each 
child takes his seat at the table and 
sees before him the following articles: 
Candle. 
Square piece of paper. 
Strip of blotting paper. 
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Box of matches. 

Piece of wicking. 

Plate. 

Glass tumbler. 

Small glass tube. 

Their faces light up with smiles. This 
does not seem like school, like lessons. 
It is like a party. The psychological ef- 
fect puts them all in the best of humor 
and they look around eagerly to see 
what is going to happen. 

The teacher starts the lesson by say- 
ing as she holds up a candle: 

“What is this?” 

“What color is it?” 

“What is it made of ?” 

“Yes. This candle is made of paraf- 
fin. Some candles are made of wax, 
tallow or different kinds of oil.” 

(The teacher at the board writes— 
“Paraffin. Wax candles. Tallow can- 
dles. Paraffin candles.’ ) 

The demonstrating teacher continues: 

“Watch carefully and see what I am 
going to do. Then you may do the 
same.” 

She lights a match and holds it at one 
end of the candle, melting the paraffin. 
She then places the candle on the square 
of white paper. Soon twelve candle: 
are standing on paper bases and the 
pupils feel instinctively. that the next 
step is to light them. 

“What ‘happens 
burns ?” 

“What is forming around the wick?” 

“What melts to make the liquid ?” 

“What holds the liquid around the 
wick ?” 

As the children are replying to each 
question in their own words the follow- 
ing is written upon the board: 

“A cup is forming to hold the liquid.” 

“A cup holds the liquid paraffin.” 

The teacher tips her candle a little. 

“What is happening ?” 


when the candle 
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“What runs out of the cup?” 

“Where does the liquid paraffin come 
from?” 

“What holds the paraffin?” 

“Why should we always carry the 
candle erect ?” 

“If we carry the candle erect, does 
the liquid always stay in the cup?” 

“Do you notice anything about the 
flame ?” 

(Written on the board—“No. 1. How 
does liquid paraffin go up the wick?) 

The teacher tells each child to take a 
strip of blotting paper. 

“Put the blotting paper in the cup of 
liquid paraffin.” 

“Do not touch the wick. Do you see 
anything ?” 

“What is the blotting paper doing?” 

“Try it again with the other end of 
the blotting paper.” 

“Does blotting paper always draw up 
liquids ?” 

“Why does the paper draw up the 
oil ?” 

“Do you think the blotting paper has 
a force to draw things up?” 

“This force is called Capillary force.” 

(Written on the board — “Capillary 
force.” ) 

“Now take the long string or wick- 
ing. Put it into the cup of paraffin. 
What happens? Does the candle wick 
have this same force?” 

“Do you think the wick in the candle 
draws up melted paraffin from the cup?” 

(Written on the board — “Capillary 
force or attraction draws melted paraf- 
fin up the wick. No. 2. What makes 
the wick burn?” 

“Blow out the candle flame and light 
it quickly without touching the wick.” 

“Does the wick burn?” 

“Are you careful not to touch the 
wick ?” 

“Do you have to do it very quickly?” 

“Is the wick still hot?” 

“Ts the melted paraffin hot?” 

“Do you notice anything rising from 
the wick ?” 

“What is this substance ?”’ 
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“Do you think it is a gas?” 

(Written on the board—“‘No. 3. What 
gases form around the wick?”) 

“Take your glass tumblers. Hold 
them over the flame. Do you see any- 
thing ?” 

“What forms on the inside of the 
tumbler ?” 

“How does it feel?” 

“Does your finger feel wet?” 

(Written on the board—“Steam or 
water forms inside the tumbler.’’) 

“When oxygen unites with hydrogen 
it forms water. Name one gas in the 
air. Where does the oxygen come 
from? When oxygen unites with hy- 
drogen, does it form water? Then, 
what do you think is the name of this 
gas?” 

(Written on the board—“Hydrogen 
gas. Hydrogen and oxygen unite to 
form steam and water.” ) 

“Let us try to catch some of this gas. 
I take the glass tube and put it into 
the flame near the wick. What color is 
the flame there?” 

“Do you see gases coming out of the 
glass tube?” 

“Watch me light the gas 
match.” 

“How does the gas burn at the end 
of the glass tube?” 

“How does hydrogen burn? 
what color ?” 

“Then do you think one of the burn- 
ing gases is hydrogen?” 

(Written on the board—“The blue 
part of the flame ts partly Hydrogen 
gas.”’) 

“Ts there another part of the flame?” 

“What color is the other part of the 
flame ?” 

“Hold your plates in the yellow part 
of the flame. What happens?” 

“Have you ever seen this black stuff 
before?” 

“What is it called?” 

“What do you think carbon is?” 

“The carbon is yellow in the flame- 
What do you think makes it black?” 


with a 


With 
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“Then the hot carbon is yellow and 
the cold carbon is black?” 

“Tf the carbon burns, does it give a 
light ?” 

“Then where do you think the light 
comes from?” 

“When you hold the plate in the 
flame do you see anything else coming 
from the flame ?” 

“What, then, do you think smoke is?” 

(Written on the board—“Parts of the 
flame. Burning gases. Unburned gases. 
Red-hot particles of carbon. Carbon 
cooling or partly burnt, forming 
smoke.” ) 

“Now we will put the burning candle 
into a jar. Why do I cover the jar?” 

“Can any more air get into the jar?” 

“What happens in the jar?” 

“Why does the flame of the candle 
go out?” 

“What has it burned up that was in 
the jar?” 

“Can you see anything in the jar?” 

“In this bottle I have some lime wa- 
ter. What am I doing with the lime 
water ?” 
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“When I shake the lime water in the 
jar, what color does it turn?” 

“What is the test for carbon-dioxide? 
What gas changes lime water to a milky 
color ?” : 

“Then what gas was left in the jar 
to turn the lime water milky?” 

“What gas do you think is in the 
candle flame?” 

“Does the oxygen in the air help the 
carbon to burn?” 

“What gas is left?” 

(Written on the board—“Carbon-di- 
oxide comes from the candle when it 
burns.”’) 

: CoNCLUSION 

1. The candle flame gives light. 

2. The candle burns up some oxygen 
in the air, so there should be fresh air 
coming into a lighted room. 

3. The oxygen unites with carbon to 
form carbon-dioxide and with hydrogen 
to form water. 

4. A candle should be placed straight 
in the holder so as to give the best 
light. 

5. The products of a burning candle 
are Water and Carbon-dioxide. 





TO MOTHERS OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


ELEANOR B. 


II. THe First YEAR AT SCHOOL 


T LAST the time has come when 
you feel that it is best for your boy 
to study with other children. And 

since your own town does not offer him 
a suitable opportunity, it is necessary to 
send the little fellow to one of the well- 
known boarding schools, where trained 
and wise men and women are devoting 
their thought and energy to giving every 
advantage of education, comfort and 
happiness to the little people under their 
care. 

You have already decided, after much 
thought and the writing of many let- 
ters—perhaps after a visit to the school 


WORCESTER 


you incline to most—just where it is 
best that the child shall go. 

You have studied carefully all the di- 
rections about clothing given in the 
school catalog, and have made sure 
that every little blouse or stocking has 
its Owner’s name written or sewed fast 
on it, and that all the small garments 
are in perfect order and ready for use. 

But have you thought how your own 
attitude toward this change in your boy’s 
life is unconsciously preparing him either 
to rebel against and fear school, or to 
look forward to going there as one of 
the most delightful and interesting events 
of his life? 

I know that it is impossible for you to 
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avoid dreading the day when your child 
must go among strangers, but I beg you 
not to let him see what your feeling is. 
It will take all your resolution and all 
your courage to wear not only a cheer- 
ful face, but a happy one; but you 
must make your boy feel that a very 
delightful time is coming. 

If you go about the necessary prepara- 
tions as you might if he were going to 
the show or on a visit, he will enter into 
the spirit of things with enthusiasm; but 
if you once let him find you crying over 
his packing he will immediately jump to 
the conclusion that some dreadful thing 
is in prospect, and will be entirely pre- 
pared to be frightened at being left at 
school and to break your heart by cling- 
ing to you and begging to go home again. 
And, more than this, he will be far more 
likely to be homesick. 

So, since you know it is best for him 
to be in school, and that it is the only 
possible road to happiness and useful- 
ness, why not lead him to anticipate the 
going; to look forward to it as a treat, 
and to feel that to be a schoolboy is 
really the great end of existence? 

One of the first steps in this direction 
will be to help him understand a little 
what kind of a place he is bound for. 

Very likely the school you have de- 
cided on publishes an illustrated cata- 
logue. Use this, and weeks before 
school opens begin to show him the 
pictures of the school buildings and 
grounds, and make him _ understand 
that on a certain day in September, 
which you mark on the calendar with 
bright crayon, you and he will go 
there. Let him see one of the little 
white beds where he will sleep after you 
return home, the sunny dining - room 
where he will eat his morning porridge 
and his Sunday ice-cream; the play- 
ground full of rollicksome youngsters, 
with whom he will see-saw and play tag 
by and by, and the busy school-room 
where so many delightful and interesting 
things are sure to happen. 

Talk about all these things often and 
brightly and you will find that school has 

a 
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become a most desirable and fascinating 
place, and that every night there will be 
great satisfaction in climbing on a chair 
to scratch off from the calendar another 
day done before the joy of going there. 


Then you can buy such delightful 
things to be put into that waiting trunk— 
things often to be looked at, but never to 
be used till that wonderful place is 
reached—long red and blue pencils, with 
rubbers on the ends; boxes of writing 
paper, all gay with pictures and exactly 
right for the first letters home; a foot- 
rule, and if you are truly a brave mother 
a real jack-knife to sharpen the same red 
and blue pencils and add to the joy of 
living. 

It is absorbing work, too, to mark them 
all with one’s name, so they may never 
be mistaken for any other little boy’s 
property, and to make a place for a new 
toy or two, though if you are wise you 
will not buy many playthings now, but 
will save them to send later, one by one, 
by parcel post, to be received with a joy 
it is a pity you cannot be there to see, it 
will be so out of proportion to any other 
pleasure you could give by such simple 
means. 


Of course, you must have some kodak 
pictures taken—ever so many of them— 
showing the family, the house, and the 
pets, as well as the boy himself. These 
are to be kept, too, to go in letters. They 
will be not only very precious posses- 
sions, but if they are labeled carefully 
they will be extremely useful in the class- 
room when your boy begins to learn to 
speak the names of the people at home. 


Since they are to be used for this dou- 
ble purpose, be sure that each member of 
the family group is very distinctly 
marked, or the names of Aunt Mary 
and sister Helen may get hopelessly 
mixed in the boy’s mind! 


Finally, the last little garment and the 
last package is in the trunk, the last day 
is scratched off the calendar, and the boy 
himself is on the train. And now let me 
tell you something that you will not be- 
lieve—that you will even resent, but 
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which is perfectly true, and which I 
hope will comfort you a little when you 
say good-bye to the boy—and that is 
this: it really is very unusual for a little 
child from five to eight years old to be 
homesick at school. There are so many 
distractions, so many new and curious 
things to see, so many interesting things 
to do and there are so many other chil- 
dren all friendly and all happy, that even 
if your boy cries when you leave him, 
the probabilities are high that before you 
reach the station he will be playing— 
shyly or uproariously, as temperament 
may decide—but certainly happily, with 
some new-found friend. 

One of the most delightful things 
about a school for deaf children is the 
way all the other pupils welcome, pet, 
and look for a newcomer. Every one 
makes much of him, and it would be 
hard indeed to be lonely long in the 
midst of so much attention and friendli- 
ness. 

And now a word about letters. 

3efore you sent the boy to school I 
hope you didn’t fail to teach him to rec- 
ognize the written names of the different 
members of the family, so that he might 
be sure to understand whom his first let- 
ters came from. And don’t forget that 
he will be eager for letters! Too many 
mothers feel that it is useless to write to 
their children during their first year 
away from them. They are so sure that 
no word from them can be understood 
that they content themselves with send- 
ing inquiries to the proper authorities, 
and an occasional picture post-card to the 
children themselves, and fail to realize 
how soon their little boy or girl grasps 
the fact that the other children have real 
letters in envelopes, and that these come 
from home, or how sharp a disappoint- 
ment it is when day after day goes by 
and brings them nothing. 

If you could see, as I have seen, a let- 
ter, so worn that it was cracked on all 
its folds and dingy with much handling, 
carried day after day inside a little 
blouse or guimpe and put under the pil- 
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lows every night, you would understand 
a little what those pieces of paper, cov- 
ered with very imperfectly understood 
characters, but carrying love and remem- 
brance from home, mean, even before 
the children can read them. And very 
soon, if you are an observant mother, 
your child will really be able to read 
them. 

For example, your boy’s first letter 
may be something like this: 


“DEAR MAMMA: 
“T am well. I love you. 
“Harry.” 


When you answer it you might say, 
with the certainty that every word would 
be understood: 
“Dear Harry: 

“Mamma is well. 


and Papa love you. 
“Good-bye. 


Papa is well. Mamma 


“MAMMA.” 


Not a very satisfactory letter, do you 
say? Perhaps not to you, but most de- 
lightful and understandable to the little 
boy to whom it is written. And if a little 
later you follow it with another contain- 
ing one of the kodak pictures of the cat, 
with “Tommy” written under it, accom- 
panying such a note as this, not only 
your little boy, but his teacher will bless 
you: 

“Dear Harry: 

“Mamma is well. 
and Papa love you. 
Tommy is the cat. 

“Good-bye. 


Papa is well. Mamma 
Tommy loves you, too. 
Tommy wants to see you. 


“MAMMA.” 


I have written these two notes not as 
models to be copied, but to show you how 
with a little thought and care you may 
ring the changes on almost every sen- 
tence that your boy learns; and make use 
of every new word, giving him a great 
deal of pleasure and helping to fix the 
phrases in his mind and to make him 
realize that they are really valuable ad- 
ditions to his means of communication. 
But I do not mean that you should con- 
fine your letters entirely to words and 
sentences that the child already knows. 
In fact, new expressions, if they are 
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short and simple and if the main part of 
your letter is made up of things the child 
understands at once, will add much to the 
interest of your letter. He will be eager 
to know what the strange words mean; 
the new nouns, verbs and adjectives will 
go immediately to swell his vocabulary. 
Like a child just learning to talk, your 
little boy will at first use nouns when 
later he will use pronouns, so in your 
earliest letters to him you will be surer of 
making yourself understood if you do the 
same. Probably with the exception of two 
or three sentences like “I am well. I love 
you,” you will notice that all his state- 
ments are written in the past tense and 
that will be a guide to you to confine 
your own remarks to the past, for the 
most part, till you notice that he has be- 
gun to use the future and present him- 
self. Watch his letters carefully and 
adapt your own language forms to his. 
There are two things, as a general rule, I 
would advise you not to write about; 
these are any illnesses in the family and, 
that supreme joy of school life, the box 
you are planning to send. My reasons for 
this taboo are that even very little chil- 
dren are often made unhappy and anx- 
ious, sometimes for days, if they know 
there is sickness at home; in the second 
place boxes are so often delayed that they 
become the source of much disturbance 
of mind when the expressman fails to 
bring them. I knew a little girl who 
watched every delivery for a week and 
cried after every one because the box her 
mother had promised did not appear. So 
let illness and boxes go unmentioned till 
you can write something like this: “Papa 
was sick last week. He is well now. He 
goes to the office every day.” After the 
box has had time to reach its destination 
you can say, “Mamma sent a box to you 
Wednesday. She put two handkerchiefs, 


new shoes, six oranges, and some money - 


in the box. Papa gave the money to you.” 

If you are like most mothers, before 
many weeks have gone by you will be eager 
to visit your boy and see for yourself how 
he is getting on; whether he is really as 
happy as the letters from school assure you 
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he is ; what he is learning in class, whether 
he has blankets enough on his bed and 
sugar enough on his oatmeal. But before 
the letter announcing the day of your ar- 
rival is posted or your ticket bought, sit 
down by the fire and think the matter over, 

You have confidence in the school, else 
you would not have sent your boy there; 
and you have been told repeatedly either 
that the little fellow is happy and well, or 
that he was rather homesick at first, but 
now has settled down to a comfortable and 
contented state of mind and is doing well 
in class. 

Now, if you go to see him too soon after 
he has left home there.will really be a good 
deal more danger that the boy will be 
homesick after you leave him than there 
was when you took him to school in Sep- 
tember, even if he has been quite happy 
up to the time of your visit. 

In the first place he will think, drawing 
his conclusions from visits that he may 
have made before, that school is over ; that 
you have come to take him home. So it 
will be a great surprise and shock when 
you go away without him. And in any case, 
after the separation of some weeks, his 
love for you will make him want to be 
with you, and he will really suffer when 
you say good-bye. So if I were you I 
would wait till after the Christmas holi- 
days before going for my visit. By that 
time he will be fully settled in his new life 
and will look on it as an established part 
of existence. He will know from observa- 
tion that other mothers come for a little 
while and then go home again without tak- 
ing their children with them, and his ad- 
vance in understanding will make it much 
easier to explain to him that your visit is 
temporary and will not make any radical 
change in his own life. The delay will 
mean a good deal of self-sacrifice for you, 
but may very possibly save your boy from 
a sharp attack of homesickness, while later 
in the year this danger will usually have 
disappeared, and your visit will bring 
nothing but pleasure to you both and will 
help to make school what you want it to 
be—a place where all sorts of delightful 
things are constantly sure to happen. 














SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN ITALY 


Joun Dutton WricHT 


HE Royal National Institute for 
Deaf-Mutes in Milan is located 
at Via San Vicenzo. 

I have long known the head of this 
school, Prof. Giulio Ferreri, by his 
writings and by correspondence, but had 
never had the pleasure of his personal 
acquaintance till he kindly came over to 
Cernobbio and called upon me at the 
Villa d’Este, and extended a cordial in- 
vitation to visit his school. 

The school was founded in 1805, and 
has, for more than seventy years, oc- 
cupied an ancient Austrian palace that 
was taken over by the provincial govern- 
ment when Milan won her independence 
of Austria. 

Prof. Ferreri has been the head of 
the school for 17 years, and now bears 
a new title of Royal Commissioner. He 
has been largely instrumental in the 
adoption, in 1923, of a law applying 
compulsory education to the deaf and 
blind which has not yet gone into force, 
but which he hopes will be in operation 
in 1925. By this law all deaf and blind 
children must attend school between 
the ages of 8 and 15 for the deaf, and 
14 for the blind. If they are not sent 
to one of the certified schools, but their 
parents choose to educate them at home, 
or in uncertified private schools, the 
pupil must be examined at 15 years of 
age by a committee appointed from the 
certified schools. Furthermore, all 
teachers of the deaf must have certifi- 
cates from the training class conducted 
at the Royal Institute by Prof. Ferreri, 
and the teachers of the blind from a 
training class to be established by the 
government, as none now exists. 

At present the age at which the state 
ceases to contribute to the education of 
the deaf is 14. This will be extended 
one year under the new law. 

The great building occupied by the 
Royal Institute is divided into two parts, 
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PROF. GUILIO FERRERI AT HIS DESK 


one containing the section for girls, 
with twenty pupils and four lady teach- 
ers, and. the other section for boys 
with forty pupils and four men teachers. 
The Director does not have a regular 
class. The school could accommodate 
about thirty more pupils. Most of the 
boys and girls board in the school, but 
a few are day pupils from Milan. 

Theoretically pupils are not admitted 
till at least seven years of age, but 
Prof. Ferreri is in a fortunately indepen- 
dent position and can, and does, receive 
them as young as five when he thinks 
the conditions suitable. That this is a 
wise liberty to allow him is certain, and 
amply demonstrated by the presence of 
an occasional child of seven in a class 
with others of nine and ten, showing 
that by early entrance they have been 
able to gain valuable years. 

I spent a little time in every class 
and was impressed by the excellent re- 
sults obtained. The speech was clear 
and intelligible; the voices uniform and 
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agreeable. It has been my observation 
that there is greater uniformity of 


quality in the voices of the deaf children 
in Italian and Spanish schools than in 
those of the United States, England or 
France. I have an idea that this is partly 
due to the comparative simplicity, open- 
ness and vocal smoothness of the Italian 
and Spanish languages. The two are so 
similar that if one is thoroughly familiar 
with one it is possible to understand 
much of what is said in the other. 


I found the lip-reading excellent and 
the use and comprehension of language 
natural and spontaneous. There was 
also a good degree of general knowledge 
and a broader educational content than 
I have found in many European schools. 
The field covered was not so restricted 
as seems to be the case in many schools. 


It was pleasant also to find that in 
many cases where there was some re- 
maining power of sound perception that 
power had been trained so that it was 
possible to communicate with the pupil 
by ear alone, though this had not been 
possible on his entrance. 


The scholastic organization of this 
school is quite different from that usu- 
ally found. There is a very general 
“syllabus” of work for each of the eight 
school years. A class remains with one 
teacher during the entire school day for 
two school years. At the end of each 
year the pupils must show that they 
have covered the assigned work, but there 
is no fixed daily schedule of lessons. 
For example, arithmetic is not a lesson 
that comes at a fixed time on a fixed 
day, or days, of the school week. Prof. 
Ferreri assured me that the teachers 
teach what they please, when they please, 
and as long as they please, being guided 
only by the maintenance of the interest 
and attention of the pupils. If the 
teacher can get good and interested at- 
tention for a lesson in history for an 
hour, it lasts that length of time. If 
the attention flags at the end of half an 
hour, the subject is changed. 


I was surprised to be told that there 
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were no “adventitiously” deaf pupils in 
the school. None of them had become 
deaf after acquiring speech and language. 
A few had a great deal of hearing, and 
one girl heard perfectly but when she 
entered the school at eight neither spoke 
nor understood what was said to her. 
She now speaks quite well and can be 
conversed with to a considerable extent 
behind her back. 

When I expressed my surprise at the 
absence of a class of pupils that one 
usually finds in considerable numbers 
in schools for the deaf, Prof. Ferreri 
told me that he did not encourage such 
pupils to enter schools for the deaf, but 
thought they should attend the ordinary 
public schools for the hearing. He said 
this was done in most cases in Milan, 
though occasionally a pupil came to them 
for special lessons in lip-reading. 

No industries are taught in the school, 
and the only manual training is in draw- 
ing, design, color and elementary archi- 
tectural draughting, for the boys, and 
sewing and cooking for the girls. 

The physical conditions are simple, 
but ample and wholesome. The day is 
well filled. The pupils rise at seven, 
breakfast at seven-thirty, begin lessons 
at eight-thirty and continue till twelve- 
thirty. In the afternoon there are les- 
sons in drawing and sewing. Gymnas- 
tics and religious instruction by a priest 
from outside, and periods of recreation 
and an hour of evening preparation of 
lessons. Bed at nine. 

Prof. Ferreri informed me that, though 
among the 49 schools for the deaf in 
Italy, named in the official report nine 
are called “Royal,” there are, correctly 
speaking, only two schools that are un- 
der the patronage of the King: his 
school in Milan and the institution in 
Palermo. The title “Royal” still re- 
tained by the other seven came from the 
time when the provinces in which they 
are located were independent Principali- 
ties or Kingdoms and the schools were 
under the patronage of the local ruler. 
Since the unification of Italy the title 
has become a misnomer. 














FROM TWO VIEWPOINTS: A REVIEW 


ENFIELD JOINER 


Survey of the Gallaudet School for the Deaf, 


by E. S. Tillinghast. Published under au- 
thority of the Board of Education, St. 
Louis, Mo. “Public School Messenger,” 


January, 1925. 

Hand-Signs for Ideas Should not Be Used in 
the Education of the Deaf, by James Cof- 
fee Harris, Principal Georgia School for 
the Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga., 1925. 

The writers of these two exhaustive 
articles dealing with methods of edu- 
cating deaf children are leaders of high 
standing in our special branch of the 
teaching profession. Mr. Tillinghast, 
who, at the request of the- Board of 
Education, made a survey of the St. 
Louis Day School last summer, is the 
son of a distinguished pioneer teacher of 
the deaf; environment and his chosen 
profession have intimately associated 
him with the deaf all his life. Mr. 
Harris, who was superintendent of a 
large public school system before as- 
suming charge of the Georgia School, 
has been in close contact with the deaf 
for less than a decade, though as a trus- 
tee of that school he served as “a looker- 
on in Vienna” for some years. It will 
thus be seen that the two write from 
widely differing backgrounds, training 
and pedagogic experience. But the ma- 


jor conclusion of their papers is iden-— 


tical, namely, that signs are not English, 
and that their use in classrooms seri- 
ously interferes with the acquisition of 
English, and consequently with the edu- 
cation of the deaf child. 

Mr. Tillinghast’s report frankly states 
that “the purpose of the survey is the 
betterment of the educational welfare of 
the deaf children attending the Gallau- 
det School.” The entire report is char- 
acterized by a thoroughness of investi- 
gation, an open-mindedness, a ready ap- 
preciation of strong points, a courageous 
statement of weak points and a determi- 
nation to let facts speak for themselves. 
If his sound and logical recommenda- 
tions are followed, the work at the Gal- 


laudet School should show a great and 
an immediate improvement. That sev- 
enty deaf children should be benefited 
would alone make Mr. Tillinghast’s sur- 
vey valuable. But the report possesses 
an even deeper significance because it 
lays bare many of the underlying causes 
of the poor work done in_ schools 
throughout our country. These causes 
are the overcrowding of classes, inade- 
quately trained teachers, the assignment 
of two or more grades to one teacher, 
the lack of “a systematic, well-planned 
course of study,” the lack of “compe- 
tent, close-range executive guidance and 
control,” insufficient equipment and scat- 
tered classrooms, the mixing of methods 
in classes under oral instruction, the 
practice of favoring the very bright 
pupil and more or less neglecting the 
dull one, and “mistakes in educational 
procedure.” 


In his discussion of “educational pro- 
cedure,” or methods, Mr. Tillinghast 
makes two points against the general 
practicability of the pure oral method, 
which excludes all means of communica- 
tion except speech, speech-reading and 
writing. He tells us that it is exacting 
in its requirements “in the way of high- 
ly trained, expert teachers, scientific su- 
pervision, very small classes and a gen- 
eral educational environment of the high- 
est type.” He claims that it is “by far 
the most costly type of education for the 
deaf.”” He further makes the point that 
71 per cent of the deaf children now 
being educated in this country are in 
“combined schools,” and explains this 
fact by saying that “the majority of 
the ablest educators of the deaf” gravely 
question “the comparative and adequate 
success” of the pure oral method. 


Mr. Tillinghast next discusses two 
striking tendencies in our modern 
schools. “In recent years,” he tells us, 
“there has been a steady drift toward 
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the establishment of segregated pure oral 
primary departments,” and he commends 
the opening of such a department in 
the Gallaudet School. “There has also 
been a strong tendency,” he continues, 
“to substitute all English communication 
by the manual alphabet in the place of 
signs or gestures as a supplementary aid, 
when oral communication fails.” 

Reminding us that 80 per cent of the 
children in combined’ schools are now 
receiving oral instruction, he says: “It 
has become evident to a constantly in- 
creasing proportion of teachers of the 
deaf that over-emphasis and more or 
less unrestricted use of the sign lan- 
guage mean a corresponding non-use, 
defiicency and discouragement in~ the 
use not only of English, but of speech 
and speech-reading . . . and. . . there- 
fore they believe that by every possible 
plan or device the sign language should 
be given to the deaf after and not be- 
fore they have enjoyed full opportunity 
to develop the, habit of thinking in Eng- 
lish, not signs, and of using speech and 
speech-reading in communicating with 
hearing persons, rather than signs or 
writing.” 

Why, then, a manual department? Mr. 
Tillinghast believes its “need depends di- 
rectly upon the degree of failure to be 
found in oral work.” That an opportu- 
nity may be given to orally taught older 
pupils to acquire the sign language, and 
that the adult deaf may have an incen- 
tive to carry on social, educational, recre- 
ational and religious activities, he recom- 
mends the establishment of a community 
center for the deaf of St. Louis. 

Mr. Tillinghast’s report is a temper- 
ate presentation of evidence painstaking- 
ly gathered. Followers of all methods 
must acknowledge its fairness, its sin- 
cerity, its practical common sense. Man- 
ualists and combined method advocates 
will surely uphold his verdict that “Eng- 
lish can be learned only by using it.” 
Oralists will agree that the majority of 
our American schools confront “a con- 
dition and not a theory,” and will be 
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encouraged by Mr. Tillinghast’s conclu- 
sion, “There should -be no deadline at 
schoolroom doors, on one side of which 
it is considered proper to use signs, and 
on the other not, but everywhere and at 
all the times signs should be the very 
last resort for mutual understanding. 
The child who is learning speech should 
be called upon to use his powers of 
speech to the utmost. The child who is 
learning language without speech should 
use English in the form of manual spell- 
ing to the utmost.” 

Mr. Harris’ paper is addressed to his 
board of trustees on the occasion of a 
resolution being brought before the board 
by “some of the most devoted friends 
of the deaf in Georgia,” who are insis- 
tent that conventional signs be taught 
in their state school. In his reply to 
this demand, Mr. Harris argues: 

1. That the “whole modern trend is 
for the exclusion of signs and the use 
of words, vocal or written, as the sole 
means of education by the deaf.” 

2. That parents invariably request to 
have their children taught by speech 
methods. 

3. That “speech cannot thrive among 
the deaf where signs exist, just as the 
more valuable plants cannot thrive where 
less valuable ones exist.” 

4, That words enable the deaf man to 
communicate with all men, while signs 
give him contact with only four out of 
every 10,000, and that even then they 
are “but a crude and cumbersome cart 
for exchange of ideas.” 

5. That a not inconsiderable number 
of deafened children thrust suddenly into 
schools for the deaf are most likely to 
lose their birthright of speech when sub- 
jected to manual instruction, 

6. That not only the best schools in 
this country but in Europe support the 
oral method, and that “even at the Na- 
tional Institute for the Deaf at Paris, 
which was founded by De |’Epée, the 
inventor of most of the signs now used, 
the purely oral method, speech and lip- 
reading, are now used.” 
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?. That thinking in signs cannot de- 
velop the brain centeis as thinking in 
words does. 

8. That communication by manual 
methods makes the deaf “appear dif- 
ferent from the normal person” and 
tends to segregation and the encourage- 
ment of the tendency of the deaf to 
intermarry. 

9. And, lastly, “that the greatest ad- 
vantage that comes to the orally trained 
deaf is their complete or partial restora- 
tion to social life with the hearing.” 

Mr. Harris brings to his support let- 
ters from “eight of the most eminent 
and experienced educators of the deaf— 
in charge of the schools of the greatest 
reputation for efficiency in the United 
States,” and, without exception, these 
leaders insist, to quote from Miss Yale’s 
letter to Mr. Harris, that “English is 
best learned in an atmosphere of Eng- 
lish.” It is unanimously and absolutely 
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affirmed by them that the use of signs 
should be eliminated from schoolrooms, 
and as much as possible discouraged in 
workshops, playrooms and living quar- 
ters. 

Mr. Harris’ impassioned defense of 
the superiority of the oral method closes 
with this trenchant statement, “To these 
specialists the discussion of this resolu- 
tion in the Georgia Schools in 1924 will 
seem to be a belated battle fought after 
the treaty of peace had been signed, like 
that of New Orleans in January, 1815.” 
But to the reader whose faith lies in 
the spoken word, who believes that half 
a loaf is better than no loaf and that 
poor speech is more to be desired than 
no speech, to the teacher toiling among 
discouraging “non-oral” surroundings, 
Mr. Harris’ cogent arguments will bring 
a sense of renewed confidence and vi- 
tality. 





PITHY PARAGRAPHS FROM “THE LITTLE 
PAPER FAMILY” 


CONTRACT JUMPERS 


One of the outstanding problems in the 
management of this school has been the con- 
tract jumping of teachers. It appears that a 
number of teachers have no regard whatever 
for their contracts. A contract is a sacred 
thing. All society is based upon contracts, 
either expressed or implied. Persons who do 
not have due regard for all of their contracts 
are lacking in moral character to such a de- 
gree as to make them unfit to instruct the 
youth of the country. A few days before the 
opening of this school for the present term 
we received a letter from a teacher with 
whom we had contracted for the year, asking 
that she be released from her contract, as she 
had secured a position nearer home. This 
teacher lived in Minnesota, and she accepted 
a position at Council Bluffs, Iowa. In fact, 
to all intents and purposes, she is as far from 
home as she would have been had she kept 
her contract and come to this school. We 
would not release her from her contract, but 
she failed to report as directed, and is now, 
so far as. we are informed, teaching in the 
Iowa School for the Deaf at Council Bluffs. 

We feel that the Superintendents of the 
Schools for the Deaf should take some con- 
certed action to stop contract jumping by 
teachers. They should not be employed in 


any school if they break a contract with an- 
other, for the reason that they do not have 
the proper conception of their duty to society, 
and are, therefore, not morally qualified to 
teach the children in our schools. 

We have adopted the policy here of always 
inquiring of applicants whether they are under 
contract with some other school for the term 
applied for. If they are under such contract 
we always have refused to employ them, and 
shall always continue to so refuse. 

We suggest that it would be helpful if all 
of the Superintendents of Schools for the 
Deaf as soon as they have employed their 
teachers for the coming year, should send to 
all other Schools for the Deaf the names of 
the teachers employed; then when one of 
these contract jumpers makes application the 
Superintendent could look over his list of 
teachers employed at other schools and see 
whether he or she is under contract or not. 

We should be glad to hear from other Su- 
perintendents as to what they think of this 
proposition.—O. C. Situ, in the [Illinois Ad- 
vance. 


On another page will be found an article by 
Colonel Smith of the Illinois School about 
“Contract Jumpers.” A contract is just as 
binding on one party as another. No teacher 
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would think a superintendent justified in dis- 
missing her, after contract had been signed, 
because, for instance, he subsequently found 
he could employ some one else for her place 
at less salary. And yet it has happened at 
this, as at other schools, that a teacher would 
violate her contract simply because, late in the 
summer, when vacancies were hard to fill, she 
had been offered more money to go elsewhere. 
One of the first lessons in business honor is 
to recognize the mutual obligations involved 
in a contract—The Kansas Star. 


FULFILLING A PLEDGE 

At the recent Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals held at St. Augustine, one of 
the problems discussed was the evil of con- 
tract jumping. Mrs. Moore, of the Florida 
School, had an excellent paper in which she 
described, with biting sarcasm, the type of 
teacher who breaks her contract whenever it 
suits her, with no thought, apparently, of the 
moral or ethical aspect of the matter. Sev- 
eral of the Superintendents present also ex- 
pressed their opinion of the practice. 

The last number of the Jowa Hawkeye has 
an editorial on this evil in which some plain 
words are used. Part of the comments are 
given herewith: 

“Men have ever had high ideals for woman- 
hood. These ideals have more or less suc- 
cessfully withstood the shocks of recent changes 
in styles and customs, and man is in a fair 
way to readjust himself to active competition 
with women in all lines of endeavor while 
still retaining a chivalrous spirit. However, 
naturally he expects women to abide by the 
accepted code of business ethics if she would 
continue to merit his respect. For instance, 
the right of a woman to change her mind, 
while freely granted in a social way, is not 
extended to the business code. It is expected 
of women, as of men, that a word once given 
as a bond should stand as a bond. 

“Mrs. Moore could have truthfully added 
that evidence from year to year accumulates 
to show that women teachers are becoming 
more and more careless in the way they will 
pass their word to an employer and accept 
a position elsewhere more to their immediate 
advantage.”’—Kentucky Standard, April 17, 
1924, 


CONTRACT JUMPING 


Colonel O. C. Smith, Managing Officer of 
the Illinois School, has a very poor opinion 
of a teacher who will break her contract with 
one school to accept a more desirable offer 
from another school. He wants to know what 
other superintendents think of the practice. 
Our opinion is when you get one who wants 
to jump her contract the best thing for the 
school is just to let her jump—the farther the 
better—The Mississipp‘an. 

* * * 


Mr. Scott of Mississippi is about right so 
far as the best interest of a school is con- 
cerned. As for the practice of contract jump- 
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ing by teachers, we think no less of a teacher 
who jumps her contract than we do of the 
superintendent who employs her. In fact, we 
consider his sin the greater, as in most in- 
stances he is the tempter and his conduct the 
more reprehensible. 

In our own school for several years we 
have not been called upon to give up to an- 
other school a teacher under contract. We 
have been fortunate in having women of a 
higher type. During the present term one of 
our young women teachers turned down an 
offer to accept immediately a position with a 
salary about $700.00 greater than the salary 
she is getting here. That shows the stuff our 
teachers are made of.—The Western Pennsyl- 
van an. 

SOME CAUSES OF “CONTRACT 
JUMPING” 
By a TEACHER 

“There is one glory of the sun and another 
glory of the moon.” There are ethics for 
superintendents and other ethics for teachers. 
The superintendents formulate their ideas in 
conventions, and conferences, and school pa- 
pers; their glory is of the sun. The teachers 
keep silent, for, their glory being of the moon, 
the sun can, and sometimes does, blot it out 
completely if they show symptoms of ideas 
other than those pertaining to actual school- 
room affairs. 

All this has to do with Colonel Smith’s edi- 
torial on “Contract Jumping.” I am a teacher, 
and I am impelled to break the traditional si- 
lence. 

Unquestionably, contract jumping is repre- 
hensible to a degree, and Colonel Smith is 
perfectly correct in saying that a teacher who 
does it has not a proper conception of her 
duty to society. But there is a side to the 
matter which I wish the people who are de- 
ploring it might understand. Women are new 
to business, and most girls entering upon the 
work of teaching have their conception of 
business honor yet unformed. The formers 
thereof are largely men with whom they have 
business contracts; in other words, the super- 
intendents. 

In most cases the sun shines in fairness and 
honor, and the moon reflects the light re- 
ceived in loyalty and truth. But there are, 
here and there, exceptions that make contract 
jumping merely a way of escape from the 
intolerable. There is no more complete au- 
tocracy than a school for the deaf; if the 
autocrat has not a high sense of his respon- 
sibility, either demoralization of character or 
a change of location results among his teach- 
ers. Here are some of the types who are 
anathema to the better class of teachers: 


The superintendent who caresses. 

The superintendent who bullies. 

The superintendent who lies. 

The superintendent who permits his officers 
to interfere with, override or humiliate his 
teachers. 

The superintendent who gives half-trained 
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or incompetent teachers preference in salary 
and cofisideration over those who have stood 
by him. 

The superintendent who signs or permits 
others to sign in oral class rooms. 


The superintendent who waits till the end 
of the summer to notify a teacher that she 
is not wanted. 


The superintendent who “fires” a _ teacher 
for applying elsewhere while she is waiting 
for him to let her know whether he wants 
her to return to him. 


The superintendent who supplies no place 
for social relations, and who provides dirty 
buildings, poor food, and cold rooms for his 
teachers. 

Now, Colonel Smith is none of these, but 
he suffers for the fact that they do exist; 
and they not only cause the desirable teachers 
to break a contract sometimes when an ave- 
nue of escape from them opens, but they fur- 
nish excuses to the whole flapper band, which 
does likewise to superintendents who do not 
deserve it. 

On behalf of teachers, who for obvious 
reasons cannot speak with the freedom en- 
joyed by their employers, I ask the superin- 
tendents to consider a code of ethics that shall 
be fair to all concerned. 

ees 

(The above article, written by a teacher, 
was sent to us, but the name of teacher was 
not given. We are advised on good authority 
that the writer is a teacher of most excellent 
reputation and a lady of high character; there- 
fore we are publishing the same. 

This article is based upon an entirely dif- 
ferent conception of what a contract jumper 
is than our conception of the same. In the 
very near future we shall publish another ar- 
ticle further amplifying the first article. We 
had no idea when we published the first ar- 
ticle that it would cause so much comment; 
but we are glad that it has, as this question 
can be solved if all persons interested in it 
will get a comprehensive understanding of the 
same.—O. C. Smitu.)—Illinots Advance. 





THOSE JUMPERS 


There has been some criticism in our ex- 
changes levelled at the “grasshopper teachers” 
who jump their contracts just before school 
opens for the sake of a better salary. It 
would seem to us that the sort of teacher 
who would have so little consideration for 
professional ethics is not the teacher one 
would wish to keep. On the other hand 
there are sometimes reasons apart from 
salary. How about the superintendent who 
Sidesteps the salary question and passes the 
buck until it is too late for the teacher to 
apply elsewhere with much chance of success? 

We do not lose many teachers that way 
here—perhaps because our teachers always 
know in plenty of time just what to expect 
next year.—The Missouri Record. 
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FIRE DRILLS 


Shortly after the opening of school a 
two weeks fire drill schedule was estab- 
lished. The first drills caused some con- 
fusion, which was to have been expected 


after the children had been away from 
school since last June. Soon, however, 
there was very little confusion attending 
the emptying of the buildings and good 
time records were made. 

The dormitories were emptied in two 
minutes. 


The record for the school house was also 
two minutes. 

The dining room was emptied in less than 
two minutes. 

These drills were made without the use 
of the signal whistle, but the whistle will 
be used in the near future and practice will 
be had with the hose carts and these will be 
operated by two squads of pupils. 

A large number of the boys want to be in 


the hose cart squads, but only those who 
can make good will be utilized by Mr. 
Brasel, who is in command—The _ [IIlinois 


Advance. 





Where two deaf persons, both having one 
or more deaf brothers or sisters, marry, 
there is a strong probability that one or 
more of the children will be deaf. Most 
of the deaf children of deaf parents in this 
State are the result of such marriages. In 
one case, a deaf man having a deaf brother 
married a deaf woman having a deaf brother. 
Three children were born to them, all deaf. 
A deaf person with deaf relatives should, 
therefore, marry a hearing person, or one 
not born deaf. 

For the benefit of our deaf readers who 
have not yet committed matrimony, but may 
be intending thereto later on, we would 
offer the following advice in brief: 

1. Both parties born deaf. Better not. 

2. One party born deaf, the other not. 
Comparatively safe. . 


3. Both parties not born deaf. All 
right; go ahead. 
4. Both parties having deaf relatives 


Don’t do it—The Minnesota Companion. 





While fire, swept by a thirty-five mile 
gale, was consuming the Deaf Institution 
on the northern outskirts of Montreal on 
December twenty-seventh, one hundred and 
fifty deaf immates were rescued from the 
burning building. A_ procession practiced 
many times, was begun at the first alarm 
and under the leadership of the Rev. Cad- 
ieux, head of the institution, all reached the 
street in safety —Mt. Airy World, Phila. 





The National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will send the Geographic 
News Bulletin to teachers every week with- 
out other charges than the payment of 
twenty-five cents to cover the cost of mail- 
ine the thirtv issues for the school year. 
—Mt. Airy World, Phila. 









Schools for Deaf Children 












MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 


MACON, GA. 


Maintains a real home for your little deaf child. 
Uses speech exclusively in all departments. 
Provides an education by most advanced methods. 
Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing 
pupils. 
OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 


m= oP 








A PUPIL AT HER 


MUSIC LESSON 
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MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children pre- 
pared for hearing schools. The school is in the suburbs of 
the city of Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address 


MISS ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland 





A DOUBLE 





THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School 
work. Manual Training is provided for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
gtouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. There is a new 
central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 
sports. Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 








MISS McKENZIE’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE SMALL DEAF CHILD 


The most progressive methods are used for the presentation of language. 
Residual hearing is completely developed. 
Children three years of age are accepted. 
Children receive constant stimulation for lip-reading and speech in the normal home 
environment. 
MISS LILLA B. McKENZIE 
333 Kearny Street San Francisco, California 
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